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', ‘There will be three eclipses of the Sun this year 
and one Luna Apulse. 
«1. ‘The first will be a total-eclipse of the Sun 
«on the 8rd of January, invisible in America, visi- 
ble on the Paciffe Ocean. 
Il. The second will be an annular or ringform 
eclipse, of the Sun on the 28th o/ June, visible, in 


oe Eclipses for the year 1908. 


ee 


* 


annular in Tampa, Florida, and on the Bermuda 
Islands.. The beginning will be at 9 o’clock 27 
minutes in the forenoon; the end at 12 o’clock 41 
minutes at noon. (Washington time.) 

III. The third is an eclipse of the Sun on the 
22nd and 23rd of December, invisible in North 
“America, visible on the Atlantic Ocean and in the 


. part,,in the United States. The eclipse will be eastern part of South America. 
it We 3g 
; Be MOON ((C) is the reigning Planet this year. 
ae CARDINAL POINTS. 


Vernal Equinox, entrance of the Sun into Aries, March 20th, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 
. Summer Solstice, entrance of the Sun into Cancer, June 21st, at 3 o’clock in the evening. 
_-——~ Autumnal Equinox, entrance of the Sun into Libra, September 23rd, at 6 o’clock in the mornng. 
: Winter Solstice, entrance of the Sun into Capricorn, December 22nd, at 1 o’clock in the morning. 


~ Centennial Almanac for the year 1908. 


The following is an extract from the “Centen- 
nial Almanac” for the year 1908. 
‘The MOON is this year the reigning planet. 
‘As regards the influence of the Moon, the an- 
cients believed to have observed, that when this 
planet is in a particular position towards the Sun 
and the Earth and other planets, its action will be 
perceptible in the state of the weather, in the 
fruitfulnéss of the earth and the particular consti- 
tution;ofmen and animals. " 
Year in general—Is generally more hb 
cold and dry. , 
Spring—Is very humid and besides warm, with 
occasional frost. The whole of March is cold and 
-April rainy, May is in thesbeginning pleasant, but 
has also rain, upow which great cold follows. June 
is very -delightful and has rain occassionally. 
Sumrher—Is sometimes warm, but more fre- 
quently cool.. 
Autumn and Winter—Are in the beginning 
‘ay humid, moderately cold, afterwards very cold and 
humid: December brings snow early, upon which 
heavy rain follows. After the 20th it is pretty 
cold, but cloudy, until about the 12th of January; 
afterwards somewhat mild, but soon cold again, 
until the 25th, when a great deal of rain and snow 
ill. agaitt take place. March is in the beginning 
rough and cold; afterwards warm. In this winter 
-{.the sheep and bees are apt to die. 
, ‘Cultivation: of Summer Grain.—If this year has 
+ a@ hot summer, the sowing of the summer grains 
-Mugt not be delayed, but not unduly hurried 
ay either, as the-heat will commence late. Barley 
»..“, and oats will succeed at least tolerably well, as 
_ . » also lentils, peas and millet, the latter in favorable 


ground frequently succeeds very well. Do ,not 
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sow too late nor too early. There will be an 
abundance of hay, but very little after-math. .. 
Cultivation of Winter Grain.—The winter grain, 
and particularly rye, if it has been sown timely in 
the fall-and is remarkably strong, should be 
grazed off by the sheep, otherwise it will become 
too rank and yield more straw than grain. If the 
wheat seeding grows finely and strongly in May, 
it will yield poorly, for it will become too rank, 
not however on poor land. 
Autumn Seeding.—The grain s 
early as possible; it will notwiths l 
little, for during the cold “we 
very little, and the winter wi 
No sheep are therefore to be | 


very early. 
the grain, 
¢ othing left. 
All seed should be sown as deeply as possible, 
otherwise it will be washed out by the frequent 
rains. 

Fruit.—In some places the yield will be abun- 
dant, in. other places but small. Acorns will be 
but small. 

Hops—Will succeed moderately well. They 
generally suffer in the spring from mildew and 
sleet. 

Grape Culture.—This year there will be but 
little wine. The grapes should be gathered early 
iy the autumn, as no good weather is expected. 
The vineyards ought to be covered early. 

Tempests and Thundergusts.—In the winter 
there willl be high winds and unusual rains; in 
the spring and summer there will not be very 
many thundergusts, and those that so occur, will 
not cause much injury. 

Diseases.—In the autumn inflammatory fevers 
and other dangerous diseases will prevaib. 
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FOR ‘THE YEAR OF OUR LO RD 


1908. 


Being a Bissextile or Leap Year, and until the 4th 
of July the 132d of American Independence. 


Arranged after the System of the German Calendars- 


CONTAINING 


The rising, setting, and eclipses of the Sun and Moon; the phases and places of the Moon; the aspects 
of the planets, the rising, setting and southing of the mest conspicuous planets and fixed 
stars, the equation of time, and the time of high water at Philadelphia ; 
with a variety of useful and entertaining matter, official list 
of Courts of Quarter Sessions, &c. 


® 


Calculated for the Meridian of Pennsylvania and the adjoining States. 


COPYRIGHT, 19,07, by : 
JOHN BAER’S SONS, Lancaster, Pa. 


Mailed postpaid for 10 cts. a copy. For wholesale rates address Publishers. 4 
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Movable Feasts and Chronological Cycles. 


MOVABLE FEASTS. Thanksgiving Day, on fourth or last Thursday in No- 
3 vember as President may appoint. 
Septuagesima Sunday, February 16. First Sunday in Advent, November 29. 
Sexagesima Sunday, February 23. Sundays after Trinity are 23 this year. 
Quinquagesima Sunday, March 1. Christmas Day, December 25. 
Shrove Tuesday, March 3. 
alk 4 Seinen or first day of Lent, March 4. QUATEMBER OR EMBER DAYS. 
ie ae March. oe per & 1st. On the 11., 13. and 14. of March. 
Palm § ; 2d. On the 10., 12. and 13. of June. 
alm Sunday, April 12. 0 16, 18 af 10) .of ‘Beptemb 
Maunday Thursday, April 16. 3d. n the 16., - aD a ’D. ep — er. 
Good Briday, April 17. 4th. On the 16., 18. and 19. of December. 
aster Sunday, April 19. 3 a1 ones 

Low Sunday, eh oril 26. CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES. 
Rogation Sunday, May 21, Dominical’ Letters... ......awais occceescccove B.D. 
Ascension Day, May 28. Lunar Cycle, or Golden Number.........++++. ) 
Decoration Day, May_ 30. Wpacts sche saees o- ccc ce cdaseeccescccccceces 27 
Whit Sunday, June 7, BID lar OV CIS tet sige snakes CUMING 00 00s ene siviecis 18 
Trinity Sunday, June 14. Roman. [nGiGHOM eee. cjcsse + veaigdis + sce ecnccsisis 6 
Corpus Christi, June 18. Julian’ Periodeacae os sso sseeliaigsias «ss sieisie wtie.s-« 6621 


The chronology of the Jews for the year 5669 commences on the 25th of September 1908. 
The chronology of the Mohamedans for the year 1326 commences on the 4th of February 1908. 


CHARACTERS OF THE CONSTELLATIONS. 


g® Aries, the Ram. : ¢@& Leo, the Lion. @® Sagitarius, the Bowman. 
at Taurus, the Bull. &2 Virgo, the Virgin. |& Capricornus, the Goat. 
#& Gemini, the Twins. |g%s Libra, the Balance. |g Aquarius, the Butler. 


wi Cancer, the Crab. Scorpio, the Scorpion. Pisces, the Fishes. 
ASTRONOMICAL CHARACTERS EXPLAINED: 
© apt ge 3 Q Moon’s tse out Node, or Dragon’s 
j % Moon’s descending Node, or Dragon’s 
eC) First quarter, or Moon in general. Tail. : - 
 Moon’s Ascension. 
Full Moon. A Moon’s Descension. 
) Moon in apogee, furthest from the 
Last rte M ; , : earth. 
€ eo ee € Moon in Perigee, nearest to the earth. 
PLANETS AND ASPECTS. 
© Sun, $ Mars, ¢ Conjunction, or planets in the same longitude. 
% Mercury, Y Jupiter, |> Sextile, when they are 60 degrees apart. 
2 Venus, h Saturn, O Quartile, when they are 90 degrees distant. 
W Neptune, yt Hershel, | A Trine, when they are 120 degrees distant. 
@ Earth, . € Moon, § Opposition, when they are 180 degrees distant. 


NOTE TO THE READER.—The calculation of the Almanac is made to solar or apparent time, 
to which add the equation when the sun is slow, and subtract when fast, for the mean or clock 
time.—Calculated originally by WILL. R. IBACH, successor to LAWRENCE J. IBACH. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


TO FARM SUCCESSFULLY. 


Observation and Forethought Are Absolutely 
Necessary. 


A man to be a successful farmer must be a close 
observer, must have a practical education and 
understand that to keep up the fertility of his soil 
he must study the nature of it and know what 
crops to plant on different fields. The farmer 
should first plan his work ahead. It is then 
necessary for him to personally oversee it. I 
know, writes a correspondent of Farmer’s Review, 
from three to five years ahead what crop I am 
going to put in certain fields. I believe in alter- 
nating crops. For instance, I first put in corn, 
then some small grain, then clover, or pasture, 
and so on. I never awaken in the morning not 
knowing what I am going to do that day, weather 
permitting. I have my work planned days and 
sometimes weeks ahead. 

When I am doing my spring plowing I invariab- 
ly have a load of manure sent to the field with 
each team. Hence, as I say, we must feed the 
soil, else it won’t feed us. On keeping up the 
fertility depends the success or failure of agri- 
culture. The successful farmer must be a thinker. 
The time is past for haphazard farming. Some 
farmers laugh at science in farming, but how 
many thousands upon thousands of dollars are 
farmers throwing away year after year, simply 
because they do not know whether they are or 
are not buying and feeding their soil with the 
properties it needs. My observation is that the 
average farmer plows too much and sells too 
much—simply sells his farm by piecemeals. 

Some will say that they have not the land to 
rotate or keep stock. Better have one acre that 
will make 80 bushels of corn than four that make 
20. Why? Because it can be done with one- 
quarter the work. It is also advisable to keep the 
better grade of stock rather than scrubs. Feed 
the largest portion of your grain and hay on your 
farm and return it in the way of manure to your 
land. Avoid throwing it out in the drip of the 
barn. Let it lie till plowing time. Cover one 
acre two years in succession and you will un- 
doubtedly make more on that acre than you would 
on four without the manure. 

Make it a point to attend every meeting of your 
Grange. Put in part of your time in cleaning up 
your fence rows and make it a point to have a 
nice, shady lawn, endeavoring to make your home 
the most attractive in your neighborhood. Your 
friends, your families and yourselves will then 
have solved the problem of how to keep the boys 
on the farm, 


—The “spring chicken” should be hatched not 
earlier than February, nor later than May. The 
market weight is two to three pounds. 


BEANS AND CORN FEED. 


It Makes an Excellent Combination to Feed the 
Pigs. : 

This is an excellent combination in pig feeding. 
Beans strong in protein and corn in fat. Young 
hogs thrive rapidly on such a combination. Prof. 
Shaw has this suggestion as to the preparation 
and feeding of beans. He. says: 

“Beans can be fed to swine only in the cooked 
form. The pig seems to be unable to utilize 
beans which are at all hard or firm, even though 
they have been boiled for some time, hence 
it is very essential that they be thoroughly cooked. 
To supply a single feed of half-cooked beans to a 
pen of hogs, robs them of their apetites and relish 
for their food, if indeed it does not put them off 
feed. The cooking should be conducted in an 
even more careful manner than it would be in 
preparing them for human food. It will materially 
shorten the cooking period and give better results, 
if the beans are soaked an heur or two, or better, 
over night, before the cooking proper is begun. 

“Pails used should be rinsed after each feeding 
and especial care should be taken to clean the 
kettle or barrel after each cooking and not allow 
sour or moldy material to collect about the food 
receptacle. More than one case of supposed hog 
cholera has been traced to ignorant or careless 
neglect in allowing old swill to accumulate in a 
barrel instead of emptying the barrel each time 
before the new material igs dumped into it.” 


RASPBERRIES FOR HOME USE. 


Every Farmer Should Have His Berry Patch. 

No farmer is doing his full duty to his family 
if he neglects to set at least four long rows of 
raspberries for home use. Four rows, because he 
needs four varieties, two of which should be black 
and two red, an early and a late of each. 

Set them in the spring on freshly prepared land 
by laying it off with a shovel plow and setting 
2% feet apart in the bottom of the furrow. 
Tramp the dirt firmly on the roots. Make the 
rows as long as needs of the family may require. 

Locate the patch out in the open where culti- 
vation may be easily given, for which the ordinary 
corn plows are well adapted, suggests Farm and 
Home. They will not bear the first year, and only 
part of the crop the second, but for from six .o 
ten years after that the crop is almost certain. 
After the second year a six-inch mulch of straw 
each season will make cultivation unnecessary 
and tke only work required will be an annual 
trimming. This may be done when the plant is 
dormant, but preferably in the winter or in early 
spring. 


—The farm of the good farmc>“improves in 


productiveness from year to year. 


JANUARY, Ist Month. 


Moon 


sun| Sun | Sun 


south. a slo.| rises. | sets. 
he meeeer ce mth. mJh. m 


Wednesd| 1 New Year [11] 9 48|@25| 5 17/0[ rises 7 20 e. 4\7 23/4 37 
Thursday; 2 Abel, Seth [12/10 48ig4 7] 6 29/g ev Bell g mPer- | 4I7 9314 37 
Friday 3 Enoch 111 52\@622) sets |] 3.s8C dHIC Cings| 4/7 23/4 37 
Saturday | 4 Methusalem| 2)*"-56\@@ 6) 5 47 or 


Moon 


Weeks and R.&S 
be cha 51 


H: 
Days Remarkable Days. |w. Miscellaneous Particulars. 


Cin per. sto) 5I7 224 38 
1] Sunday after New Year. Matth.2. Days’ length 9 hours 16 min. 
Sunday | 5 Simon 3] 1 598201 7 119VOsxC gsets653e] 5]7 22/4 38 
Monday | 6 Epiphany 4} 2 57% 2) 8 7/Rigel south 105. | 617 21/4 39 
Tuesday | 7 Isidor 5| 3 54\s%14) 9 28/¢ sets 10 45 e. 6\7 21)\4 39 
Wednesd) 8 Erhard 6) 4 46)s%28/10 40/g3nt sh€ 3¢ 7|7 20/4 40 
7 =] 

7 


Thursday} 9 Julian 5 34;e 10/11 46) h sets 106e. | 7/7 20/4 40 
Friday |10 Paul, Herm| 7| 6 21)24!morn | $10. ¢ gr. libr. w.| 87 194 41 
Saturday |11 Hyginius | 8| 7 Gl 4/12 51\Achernar south 6 Yel 87 18/4 42 


2] 1st Sunday after Epiphany. Luke 2. Days’ length 9 hours 26 min. 


SSS 


Sunday {12 Rinehold 9| 7 52l—uib16| 1 56/2 rises 6 30 e. 87 17/4 43 
Monday [13 Hilary 10} 8 39\—i28) 2 23|Hamel south 6 29 e| 9/7 17/4 43 
Tuesday [14 Felix 11] 9 27ig® 9; 3 27/6xO Sve 3 sets 10 38e| 9I7 16/4 44 
Wednesd/15 Maurice —_‘|11/10 16\g@@21/ 4 36|Algol south 7 31 e. | 917. 15/4 45 
Thursday|16 Marcellus {12/11 5ig@ 3) 5 23! sets 9 42 e. 10/7 1414 46 
Friday |17 franklin bers | 1/11 54/g815] 6 17 677 ree oly 13/4 47 
Saturday |18 Prisca ‘2)morn.|@H29} rises |—E/18.¢ ,@ Sevella AH10I7 12/4 48 
3] 2d Sunday after Epiphany. John 2. Days’ length 9 hours 38 min. 
Sunday [19 Sarah 12 42)4@11) 6 12677 2f rises 5 58 e/11/7 11/4 49 


Monday |20 F. Sebastian| 3) 1 29 | 24) 7 LOPRIM 7 6 ce. © sat gHl11/7 1014 50 
Tuesday |21 Agnes 4| 2 1l4ig& 6 8 8i¢ sets 10 34 e. 11/7 94 51 
Wednesd/22 Vincent 5| 2 58ig#19) 9 8h sets 9 21 e, 12)7 8/4 52 
Thursday/23 Emerentia | 5| 3 41/&# 0110 8) gr. hel. lat. south |12)/7 8/4 52 
Friday [24 St. Catharine| 6| 4 24/13/11 6|Aldebaran so. 8 12e,/1 7|4 53 
Saturday |25 Paul’s Conv| 7| 5 7|&26\morn. Canopus south 10 1le/12|7 6/4 54 


4] 3d Sunday after Epiphany. Matth.8. Days’ length 9 hours 50 min. 


Sunday [26 Polycarpus | 7/ 5 52\4510/12 26. € gr. libr. e/13/7 5/4 55 
Monday |27 F. Chrysost.| 8} 6 40\g4524/12 sinQYrises522c13/7 4/4 56 
Tuesday |28 Charles 9} 7 32k 8) 1 42\¢ sets 10 30 e. 13/7 34 57 


Wednesd|29 Yeriniey ’rsi10) 8 28lcue20| 2 51/9Y@ At 10 6e. 13/7 4 58 
Thursday|30 Adelgunda {11} 9 29\¢6 7/ 4 4\h sets 8 44 e. W137 1/4 59 
Friday _|81 Virgil 12)10 32\¢G619| 5 13/SHIC .otikWrme. Cin Bil4i7 O05 O 
a a 


JUPITER (2f) is on the 29th in Opposition with the Sun and shines all night. 
a a i es isto toa 


January has 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, éc. 

New moon the 3rd, at 4 o’clock 43 minutes in 
the evening; clear and cold. 

First quarter the 10th, at 8 o’clock 52 minutes 
in the morning; rain and changeable. 

Full moon the 18th, at 8 o’clock 36 minutes in 
the morning; snow. 

Last quarter the 26th, at 10 o’clock 1 minute in 
the forenoon; high winds. 

Probable State of the Weather. 


JANUARY: Ist, 2d, 3d, pleasant, cold; 4th, 5th, 6th, 
cloudy; 7th, 8th, foggy; 9th, 10th, 11th, changeable; 
12th, 13th, clear and cold; 14th, 15th, 16th, pleasant; 
17th, 18th, 19th, snow ; 20th, 21st, 22d, clear and cold ; 
23d, 24th, cloudy; 25th, 26th, 27th, windy and cold; 
28th, 29th changeable; 30th, 31st, mild. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 6; Mifflin 13 | Cameron 20 
Clinton 6| Wyoming 13 | Bucks 27 
York 6} Carbon 13} Lackawanna 27 
Lehigh 6} Dauphin 13 | Centre 27 
Mercer 6] Blair 13 | Hk 27 
Schuylkill 6} Clarion 13 | Adams 2t 
Allegheny 6} Fulton 14 | Venango 27 
Greene 6] Perry 20 | Tioga 27 
Luzerne 13] Lancaster 20 | Chester 27 


Susquehanna 13 


MORNING AND EVENING STARS. 


Morning stars. 
Venus after July . 


Mars after August 22. 
Jupiter until January 29. after August 17. 
Saturn after February 30. until September 30. 
Mercury until January 14.; February 28. until May 
7.; July 4. until August 20.; October 28. until 
December 11. 
Evening stars. 
Venus until July 5. 
Mars until Augst 22. 
Jupiter after January 29. until August 17. 
Saturn until February 30; after September 30. 
Mercury January 14 until February 28.; May 7. 
until July 4.; August 20. until October 28.; after 
December 11. 
PLANETS’ GREATEST BRILLIANCY. 


Mercury—February 13., June 7., October 4. sets 
in the evening after the sun and rises in the morn- 
ing before the Sun, March 27., July 25., November 
13. Jupiter—January 29. Venus—May 29. August 
7. Saturn—September 30. 


TRUMP CARDS. 


TEN 


In no other calling on earth is there so much 
skill and forethought and prudence required to 
insure success as iu farming. Every resource and 
avenue of gain must be made to contribute its 
little here, or the whole will fall short of the total 
required. The farmer must play his cards well, 
in order to come off a winner in the game which 
he has undertaken, and not one of them can he 
afford to carelessly throw aside. Here are ten 
trump plays worth considering: 

1. Keep accounts of everything that goes on on 
the farm. Know where you are making and 
losing. Call your year’s labor to account, and 
make it give a full report of itself. 

2. Let economy be the watchword in every- 
thing. Treat your farm as though it was your 
debtor, owing you so much each year, which it is 
bound to pay. Do not let it “sponge” on you. 

8. Increase the extent of your cultivated land 
each year. Your profits depend not so much on 
the amount of land you own or control, as on the 
amount which yields you a profitable return. 

4. Provide a clean water supply for the stock. 
This means a clean return in profits, from their 
better condition and productiveness in conse- 
quence. 

5. See to it that the manure is sheltered from 
the weather. The best product of many a farm 
flows down the highway in a constant stream, all 
the spring. Some can afford to throw away their 
substance, but not the farmer. : 

6. Keep well posted as to the latest and most 
approved methods through the agricultural press 
of the day and discuss with your fellow associates 
in the cultivation of the soil. Anything that is 
worth knowing about these methods is as valuable 
to you as to anyone else. 

7. Offer your products for sale in neat, pre- 
sentable shape. Appearances count for a great 
deal. The best must look its quality to be recog- 
nized. 

8. Follow the lead of your own success and 
branch out each year in the directions which you 
find are yielding you the largest and most sat- 
isfactory returns. 

9. Do not be afraid to attempt new ventures. 
All that has been accomplished by the race thus 


far has come about in this way. The old rut must 
be abandoned when it becomes worn to rock bot- 
tom. 


FEBRUARY, 2d Month. 


H. | Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
vee = Reniarkable Days. |W.| south. se R.&S.| Miscellaneous Particulars. |slo.| rises. | sets. 
By Be ee oth om: mh, m.'h, m 


Saturday| 1 Bridget ‘(12/11 36)@® 2| 6 15/2. Sirius so. 9 54e./14)6 59/5 1 
5] 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Matth. 8. Days’ length 1U hours 4 min. 
Sunday | 2 Candlemass | 1\i57°39\~@&14| sets @ 2.¢sets8le. {14/6 58/6 
Monday | 3 Blasius 1 38\827| 5 SOND oy Anis 8 410/146 57/5 
Tuesday | 4 Veronica 2 33\¢$12| 7 4/69 shC h sets 8 36e.)1416 5615 
Wednesd| 5 Agatha 3 25|s%27| 8 19\Castor south 10 22¢.)14)6 55/5 
Thursday} 6 Dorothy 4 14-210) 9 30i¢s@ ¢ sets 10 27 e. {1416 54/5 
Friday | 7 Richard 5 224/10 38 Cgr libr. west [1416 53/5 
Saturday} 8 Solomon 5 49 li 8i11 46 8. 2 sets 6 37m |14/6 52/5 


6] 5th Sunday after Epiphany. Matth.13. Days’ length 10 hours 18 min 


SONS awhoes oirat 4 Aieiglined sh bless GSR chain? Nae te RETR SEP ee EERE STEN 
Sunday | 9 Apollonia | 6] 6 36|&22\morn [in Q ¢ sets 8 16e/146 51/5 9 
Monday |10 Scholastica | 7| 7 24|ge 4/12 49/¢2h “Mona 77 e. {1416 5015 10 
Tuesday |11 Euphrosina| 8} 8 12\@@16| 1 20|h sets 8 22 e. 1416 49/5 11 
Wednesd/12 tancom bor= | 91 9 1igae29| 2 19)¢ sets 10 25 e. 1416 47/5 13 
Thursday|13 Castor 10) 9 sn 3 16/6WC 3 Her® Yee, A146 4615 14 


D> Cr Oo Co bO 
QO IG Oui Co be 


Friday [14 Valentine |10|10 39\g#25| 4 13 Captec Saprdion [CinQll4j6 45/5 15 
Saturday |15 Faustinus {11/11 264@11) 5 2/67/C 2f sets 66 m. [14/6 445 16 


7] Septuagesima. Matth. 20. Days’ length 10 hours 36 min 


Sunday [16 Julianus  {12}morn.}4@ 24) 5 48 6S} sets 827 e. [14/6 42/5 18 
Monday |17 Constantia |12\12 12ig@ 6) rises |—2/17. "egix* 12 9m./146 41/5 19 


Tuesday [18 Concordia | 1/12 47\¢@20| 7 Ih sets 7 49 e. 1416 40}5 20 

Wednesd/19 Susanna 2} 1 40/kf 2) 8 Oly Stationary OBLaB_146 385 22 

Thursday|20 Eucharius | 3) 2 23/@#14) 9 Ojo sets 10 22 e. 146 37/5 23 

Friday (21 Eleonora 413 6R£2610 2/7* sets 12 50 m. 14/16 36/5 24 

Saturday |22 Washington’s | 5) 3 5O0igt5 10j11 5/2 sets 5 36 m. 14/6 35\5 25 
8] Sexagesima. Luke 8. Days’ length 10 hours 54 min. 


Sunday (23 Serenus 


5] 4 36\g4523/morn. &s er. libr. east [1416 33|5 27 
Monday |24 Matthew 6 

7 

8 


5 due 8/12 41 24% er. hel. lat.nj13}6 32)5 28 
Tuesday |25 Victor 6 18\€20| 1 48h sets 7 15 e. 13/6 31\5 29 
‘Wednesd|26 Nestor 7 14\g6 3} 2 55/Spica south 2 58 m. 13/6 295 31 
Thursday|27 Leander 9] 8 141g616] 4 cH 2inQ CinBil36 285 32 
Friday [28 Romanus [10) 9 16\@629) 5 0j6¥© Inferior w/13)6 27\5 33 
Saturday |29 Intercal.Dayl11|10 18\@B12| 5 48)¢ sets 10 18 e. 13/6 265 34 


February has 29 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, éc. 


New moon the 2nd, at 3 o’clock 36 minutes in 


the morning; snow. 
First quarter the 8th, at 11 o’clock 27 minutes 
in the evening; clear and frosty. 


Full moon the 17th, at 4 o’clock 5 minutes in’ 


the morning; rain. 
Last quarter the 24th, at 10 o’clock 24 minutes 
im the evening; rain or snow. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


Fresruary: Ist, 2d, 3d, stormy and snow; 4th, 5th, 
clear; 6th, 7th, cold; 8th, 9th, 10th, pleasant and 
frosty; 11th, 12th, 13th, changeable; 14th, 15th, 
cloudy; 16th, 17th, rain; 18th, 19th, 20th, mild and 
clear ; 21st, 22d, changeable; 23d, cloudy ; 24th, 25th, 
26th, rain or snow; 27th, 28th, 29th, clear and cold. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Westmoreland 3 | Cumberland 3 | Snyder 


Bradford 3| Northampton 10 | Forest 24 
‘Columbia 3 | Crawford 0 | Monroe 24 
Juniata 3 | Jefferson 10 | Franklin 24 
Northumberl!’nd3 | Lawrence 10 | Montour 24 
Erie 3| Huntingdon 10/]M’Kean 24 
Philadelphia 3] Cearfield 10 | Sullivan 24 
Bedford 3| Washington 10]Somerset 24 
Luzerne 3! Clinton 24 


10. Keep a brave heart and an invincible de- 
termination. Large results do not come but with 
large endeavor. To balk at the first discourage- 
ment is cowardly. Only those succeed who are 
determined to win. 


IDEAL BARN FLOOR. 


One Made of Cement Meets All Requirements. 

I think an ideal floor for a cow to stand on is 
cement, writes an Ohio farmer. You can keep a 
stable floor dry if you use plenty of absorbants. 
I have been rash enough to say a man should use 
land plaster in his stable, but Prof. Ketch says 
land plaster has no power to fix ammonia at all. 
Therefore, we must put on lots of bedding, and 
not allow it to remain under the cow until it is 
all matted down, and when we stir it up find mold 
in it; keep it working to the gutter and put on 
fresh. I have never found so good an absorbant 
as good fresh horse manure scattered behind the 
cows each morning with road dust. It holds the 
ammonia, takes up all the liquids and keeps the 
cow reasonably clean. If a man is going to have 
a sanitary stable, he must put in hard work, and I 
would recommend a manure carrier, and to clean 
out the stable twice a day. 


—There must be certain amounts of potash, 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid in a soil before it 
can yield a fair crop. Less of this plant food will 
be required when there is a large proportion of 
lime in the soil. 


DOES COTTONSEED INDUCE ABORTION. 


There is a growing opinion that the increased 
use of cottonseed meal as a feed for dairy cows 
is responsible in some degree for the greater 
prevalence of abortion. Dr. J. B. Wentworth of 
Brownfield voices the following opinion concern- 
ing the matter: 

I have followed the practice of medicine for 
about 30 years, a good part of that time in a 
Massachusetts city, and from a chemical analysis 
of the remedies used by charlatans to produce 
abortion in the human race, they are composed 
largely of a product of the cotton plant. If one 
part or product of the plant will produce abortion 
in the human race, why will not cottonseed meal 
produce abortion in the cow, especially where it 
is largely fed as it is by some? It is fed, as I 
understand, to increase the flow of milk; now why 
it increases the flow of milk is that it has the 
power to cause an extra flow of blood to the milk- 
producing organs. Now these organs and the geni- 
tal organs are yery closely connected through the 
nervous system, therefore what would cause an 
extra flow of blood to the milk-producing organs 
would also cause an extra flow of blood to the 
genital organs which would in my opinion have a 
great tendency in causng the cow to get rid of 
the calf before the proper time. 

I think years ago we heard but little about abor- 
tion (and the cow question is many years old); 
then we fed no cottonseed meal. Now in barns 
where a large amount of cottonseed meal is fed, 
it seems that a large percentage of the cows 
abort; in other barns where no cottonseed meal 
is fed, I understand it seldom happens. 

The barns are much warmer at the present 
time than they used to be, so we cannot lay it to 
the cold. 

I think before we decide fully that the abortions 
are caused by contagion or by the bull, there 
should be further thought and investigation about 
the cottonseed meal. 


—The following is a simple remedy for bee 
stings: when stung, pull or rub out the sting, 
then place the bore of a key exactly central over 
the spot and bear down hard. After, say 30 
seconds, take off the key, which has left a deep 
ring around the wound, and a tiny drop of yel- 
lowish fluid standing over the wound; and this is 
the end of it. 


MARCH, 3d Month. 


H| Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
“e. — Remarkable Days. |W.| south. “jo R. &S.| Miscellaneous Particulars. |slo.| rises | sets 
YS. hlh, mj °° th. m. m.|h. m.{h. m. 

9] = Quinquagesima. Luke 18. Days’ length 11 hours 10 min 


Sunday | 1 St. David {12|11 18\~24| 6 © pn Arotarae 3 37ml13\6 25/5 35 
Monday | 2Simplicius | 1r=15|s% 6) sets. Gp 2. coh Aue858cl12)6 2415 36 
Tuesday | 3 Shrove Tuesd| 1} 1 9g$19| 7 3idhC h sets 72e. {1216 235 37 
Wednesd| 4 Ash Wednesd| 2} 2 1pm 0| 8 20)/2f sets 4 39 m. 12/6 21\5 39 
Thursday| 5 Frederick | 3) 2 51pg=13| 9 37/69¢ 9 sets 9 De. 1216 20\5 40 
Friday | 6 Fridolin 3| 3 40p== 26/10 38/6sC ¢ sets 1017 e. |12|)6 195 41 
Saturday | 7 Perpetua 4| 4 28\—ui 7/11 39/C gr. libration west [11/6 17/5 43 


10] Lnwocavit. Matth 4 Days’ length 11 hours 28 min 
Sunday | 8 Philemon | 5] 5 17\gé20\morn. Regulus 1() 46 e. {11/6 16/5 44 
Monday | 9Prudence | 6| 6 6ig@ 1/12 40 9Siriusso.7 33m|11/6 155 45 
Tuesday |10 Apollonius | 6| 6 56\g@13) 1 23)/2/ sets 4 16 m. 11/6 135 47 


Wednesd|11 Emberday | 7| 7 45laR24| 2 1516 VC .cet%,.. Cin QIL06 125 48 
Thursday|12 Gregory 8} 8 34\g% 8) 3 28 Stationary A106 115 49 


» Friday (13 Emma 9] 9 22\¢%22) 3 461 in Apogee 62(C [10/6 105 50 


Saturday {14 Zachariah [10/10 8)s& 4] 4 27|9 sets 9 28 e. 916 8/5 52 
11] Reminscere. Matth. 15. Days’ length 11 hours 46 min. 
Sunday [15 Christopher [11/10 54)4@16] 5 2|4 sets 10 13 e. 96 7/5 638 
Monday |16Cyprianus [12/11 3828) 5 45 6) Procyon so. 8 2e| 9/6 65 54 
Tuesday |17 St. Patrick | 1\morn.\¢@ 10) rises |—2/17. 2{ sets 349m! 916 4/5 56 
Wednesd|i8 Anselmus | 2/12 21/¢@22| 6 53|Wega rises 9 55e. | 8/6 3/5 57 
Thursday/19 Josephus 21 Ake 2| 7 54lyings Pollux so. 740e| 8/6 25 58 
Friday |20 Matrona 3] 1 48|K214! 8 58ighO© Oct PE 86 OG O 
Saturday |21 Benedictus | 4| 2 34;##26/10 2/¢ gr. libration east | 7\5 5916 1 


12] Ocul. Luke 11. Days’ length 12 hours 4 min. 
Sunday |22 Pauline 5] 3 22n%s Sill 7/2 sets 9 46 e. 7/5 5816 2 
Monday |23 Eberhard | 5| 4 14lg%23)morn./U Stationary 75 57\6 3 
Tuesday |24 Gabriel 6| 5 Sie 8/12 37 $sets109e. | 75 556 5 
Wednesd|25 Ann. V. M.| 7| 6 €\ee22) 1 49 25. UY, Cin] 65 5416 6 
Thursday|26 Emanuel 817 5lg6 7| 2 47\cHtC Altair 78, | 65 5216 8 
Friday [27 Gustavus | 8| 8 5|g620| 3 39\3 *weer® grises 5 6 m} 6 506 9 
Saturday |28 Gideon 919 4ime 6| 4 24\Denebola so. 11 20e.| 5j5 51/6 10 


13] Laetare. John 6. Days’ length 12 hours 22 min. 

Sunday (29 Eustasius {10/10 O0|@e19] 4 52,2 Yin Apheliong¢| &|5 48/6 12 
Monday /30 Guido 11/10 55\g% 5| 5 39/2 Stationary 55 47/6 13 
_ Tuesday |31 Detlaus 12/11 47|s%18] 6 10\shC Rigel sets 9 50e| 45 466 14 


t eS EE  —— eeeeeeoeoeoemem—_ ms ess 
SATU RN (h) is on the 20th in Conjunction with the Sun and cannot be seen. 


MOON’S PHASES, éc. 

New moon the 2nd, at 1 o’clock 56 minutes in 
the afternoon; cold and windy. 

First quarter the 9th, at 4 o’clock 42 minutes in 
the afternoon; clear 

Full moon the 17th, at 9 o’clock 28 minutes in 
the evening; rain or snow. 

Last quarter the 25th, at 7 o’clock 31 minutes in 
the morning; stormy. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


Marcu: Ist, 2d, 3d, cold and windy; 4th, 5th, 
cloudy ; 6th, 7th, rain; 8th, 9th, 10th, mild and clear; 
11th, 12th, 13th, pleasant ; 14th, 15th, changeable; 16th, 
17th, 18th, rain and snow; 19th, 20th, cold; 21st, 
22d, 23d, pleasant ; 24th, 25th 26th, windy ; 27th, 28th, 
pleasant; 29th, 30th, 31st, changeable. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 2, Warren 2 | Luzerne 2 
Arrastrong 2 | Montgomery 2 | Lebanon 9 
Schuylkill 2| Beaver 2|Union 9 
Lycoming 2| Cambria 2 |Blair 9 
Delaware 2| Potter 2/Dauphin 16 
Allegheny 2| Indiana 2 | Pike 16 
Butler 2| Wayne 2 | Berks 16 
Fayette 21 Mercer 2/Fulton 16 


THE CAUSE OF POOR COWS. 


We have a lot of poor dairy cows in the east 
and middle states that are so because they are 
cared for by a poor dairyman, and a man who is 
@ great friend of timothy hay, cut after August 15. 
True, some cows die without knowing ‘whether 
or no” they were intended to give milk or not, 
and hundreds of other poor yielding cows are poor 
because they never had any uptodate barn, owner, 
or milk producing food to promote milk giving. 
Feeding a cow is not just giving her a fill of grass 
when fresh, but a generous feed every day in the 
year of something besides grass. What if they 
do get fleshy while resting? I have lost all fear 
of flesh injuring a cow after calving. I am aware 
that about all the ills and troubles that used to 
beset the dairy before we had the fancy frills on 
cow care have disappeared, and if one ever had 
a healthy dairy, I have one; and that with cows 
that are out of the stable 50 hours altogether, 
from December to April; cows that have some 
grain every day in the year, possibly not ground 
grain when well eared corn fodder is being fed to 
them the month before dropping their calves, but 
the other eleven months. 


—The objection to feeding corn to laying hens 
is that it is deficient in lime and contains an 
excess of carbon which promotes the laying on of 
fat, which is not favorable to egg production. Yet 
during the fall and winter corn is one of the best 
foods for maintaining animal heat, hence it is a 
good plan from this time on to give good feed of 
whole corn every night before the fowls go on 
their roosts. 


A PLEA FOR BIRD LIFE. 


During the time of snow and ice millions of 
birds are dying daily. It is not so much the cold 
as the covering by snow of all possible feeding 
places that causes the immence mortality. Each 
day of starvation is claiming its myriads victims. 
It is difficult to imagine the suffering of the birds 
during a time such as the present. Several years 
ago the Audubon societies, after careful investi- 
gation and computation, announced that 800,000 
birds perished on a single night in two restricted 
localities, one in Southern Minnesota and the 
other in Northern Idaho. With 800,000 dying 
within twelve hours in two small regions, the 
immense mortality throughout the United States 
during a time of snowy weather can only be dimly 
imagined. The life of the winter birds is hard 
enough, but still more pitiful is the lot of the 
summer songsters that each year, coaxed by a few 
days of balmy weather, return to us too early. 
Almostalways there comes a spell of bitter cold, or 
even a March blizzard, and in the morning nearly 
every farm yard has its little quota of dead robins 
and bluebirds. These succumb to the cold as 
much as to hunger, for they are not adapted by 
nature to endure the hardship of a Northern win- 
ter. Yet were food plentiful many lives would be 
saved. Men are not indifferent to suffering, but 
are merely thoughtless, and the Audubon societies 
are doing a great good. 


LAND GOOD FOR SOMETHING. 

All land is good for something. If it has been 
so badly cut up by rains that it cannot be brought 
under the plow or cannot be used for pasturage, 
it may still be used for the growing of certain 
kinds of trees. There are trees that will grow in 
gullies and on the poorest of soils. It is better to 
have them occupying the ground than to have 
unsightly gullies and clay banks lying baked in 
the sun. A group of trees will at least lend beauty 
to the landscape while they are young and value 
to the farm when they are old. 


—It is almost the univérsal practice of sheep 
feeders to feed only lambs for market, and even 
when shorn and sold clipped they usually bring 
more than cattle and thus the wool is a clear 
gain over the feeding of cattle, for it is an undis- 


puted fact that it costs more to grow a pound of. . 


mutton than a pound of beef. 


| Sunday 


APRIL, 4th Month. 


Weeks and 
Days. 
ednesd| 1 Theodora 
Thursday] 2 Theodosia 
Friday | 3 Ferdinand 
Cheon pee 4 Ambrosius 
14] Judica. 
Sunday | 5 Maximus 
Monday | 6 Egesippus 
Tuesday | 7 Aaron 
Wednesd} 8 Dionysius 
Thursday| 9 Prochorus 
Friday 10 Daniel 
Saturday |11 Julius 


15] Palm Sunday. 


Remarkable Days. 


H.| Moon Moons| Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
'W.| south. R. &S.} Miscellaneous Particulars. |slo. “ag sets 
h.[ h. m |Place. | m m. {h. m.Jh. m 
OQ} sets @: oVO rg 446 16 

8 13/2 sets 107. | 45 4316 17 

3) 2 1726) 9 19)¢ sets 105 e 315 4216 18 


John 8. © 
4| 3 57|qdt25|11 17|Spica sets 9 38 e. 


Days’ length 12 hours 40 min. 


315 4016. 20 
5] 4 48iga1Ojmorn OHO ,Arares, Cing] 35 3816 22 
6] 5 58igee24/12 25 (CBee eee’: 1 B76 Ze 

6 28) 6/12 51 c ee rertlus 8 Bie, A| 25 38616 24 
7 16/19} 1 41/16Y¢ Yi sets 2 24 m] 2/5 3416 26 
8 11) 0} 2 25/¢ JB. 2 sets 10 22 e.| 1/5 3316 27 


8 49\H13} 3 1)s sets 10 00 e. 15 3216 28 
Matth. 21. Days’ length 12 hours 58 min. 


Sunday |12 Palmsunday |10| 9 33)4%28| 3 37|/Arcturus so. 12 52m] 1/5 31/6 29 


Monday |13 Justinus 
Tuesday |14 Tyburtius 
Wednesd|15 Olympia 


Friday 
Saturday |18 Avneas 


16] aster. 
Sunday [19 Haster Sun. 


Monday |20 Laster Mon. 


Tuesday |21 Adolarius 
Wednesd|22 Cajus 
Thursday|23 St. George 
Friday |24 Albert 


Saturday |25 Mark Evan. 


10/10 17 
1111 Olg@ 22! 4 38/63h Wega rises8 48e/4)5 28/6 32 
12/11 44/8? 3,5 1 YY sets 2 2 m. 
Thursday|16 Maundy Thu.|12|)morn.| &£16} rises & 
17 Good Friday) 112 30/29) 7 511/¢ gr. libration east 


Mark 16. 


10| 4 7/7* sets 9 45 e. O15 2916 31 


215 2716 33 
16. 2 sets 10 31e|/S$|5 2516 35 
O05 2416 36 
1} 1 18}94512} 9 O38 gr hel. lat. south | 1/5 23/6 37 


Days’ length 13 hours 16 min. 


2| 2 Ypy25|10 Bie sets 9 55 e. 1/5 22/6 38 
3} 3 dice S11 154i 138m © sf ak] 1/5 21/6 39 
1)\4@23)morn.jif Stationary € in 2] 1/5 20/6 40 


4) 4 

4|5 Oss 7/12 16 SHI *¥RS" Ww! 1/5 18/6 42 
5] 5 59\g§622)12 44 23. 9 wr hel a8 2\5 17/6 43 
6| 6 57 6} 1 36)2 sets 10 Al 5 215 16/6 44 
7| 7 53\~@820| 2 24 in Perigee OO} 25 15/6 45 


17] Quasimodogeniti. 1. Sund. after Easter. John 20. Days’ length 13 hours 32 m. 


26 Cletus 
Monday /27 Anastasius 
Tuesday |28 Vitalis 
Wednesd/|29 Sybilla 
Thursday|/30 Hitropias 


10|10 27>=— 0} 4 8)2¢ sets 1 13 morn. 
11j11 16/512 4 5 Gp s5 Denerola 9 15e| 3/5 1016 50 
12ver 15 “mae 25 sets 


8) 8 47s 5) 3 2Aegr. Hlong.ec 45°37) 2p 146 46 
9| 9 38\g%19) 3 28ish s sets 949 e. | 25 1216 48 
315 1116 49 


30. ‘aldebaran § 3G, 35 96 51 


April has 30 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, ée. 

New moon the ist, at 12 o’clock 2 minutes in 
the morning; rain. 

First quarter the 8th, at 11 o’clock 31 minutes 
in the forenoon; rain. 

Full moon the 16th, at 11 o’clock 55 minutes in 
the forenoon; rain. 

Last quarter the 23rd, at 2 o’clock 6 minutes in 
the afternoon; changeable. 

New moon the 20th, at 10 o’clock 33 minutes in 
the forenoon; rain. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


Aprit: 1st, 2d, 3d, rain; 4th, 5th, 6th, warm; 7th, 
cloudy; 8th, 9th, rain; 10th, 11th, 12th, clear; 13th, 
14th, windy; 15th, 16th, 17th, foggy and rain; 18th, 
19th, warm, 20th, 21st, 22d, pleasant; 23d, 24th, 
changeable; 25th, 26th, 27th, pleasant; 28th, cloudy ; 
29th, 30th, rain. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Allegheny 6| Susquehanna 13 |Adams 20 
Greene 6 | Lehigh 3|Lackawanna 20 
Philadelphia 6| Wyoming 13 | Centre 27 
Tioga 6| Northampton 13] Venango 27 
Carbon 13 | York 20 | Juniata 27 
Huntingdon 13] Mifflin 20 | Franklin 27 
Perry 13 | Lancaster 20 | Chester 27 
Clarion 13 | Bedford 20 


ONION EATERS GOOD HUMORED. 


“Tf people would eat more onions,” said the man 
with the smothered beefsteak, “the world might 
have to hold its nose, but the population of St. 
Louis would be a great deal healthier. 

“Most of us eat too much meat and grease and 
butter and bread and not enough vegetables, and 
the consequence is our systems get clogged up 
with greases and starch, our livers get out of 
order and we grumble at our wives and scold our 
children and fuss when the baby cries and quar- 
rel with the street car conductors, and get into 
rows at the office and lose our jobs, not because 
we are naturally sulky or quarrelsome, but be- 
cause we are bilious. Why are we bilious? Be- 
cause we don’t eat onions. You never saw a 
dyspeptic man eating onions. He thinks they are 
poison, but, in fact, they are the medicine that he 
most needs. 

“Whenever you see an onion eater you see a 
whole-souled, open-hearted jolly good fellow, who 
knows what he cught to eat to keep him good 
humored. Talk about the staff of life, why, bread 
is only a crutch. There is more nourishment in 
an onion than there is in a roll. The onion lovers 
keep the world moving, to say nothing of provid- 
ing it with much of its fun.” 


—It is never advisable to wash the butter too 
dry, but avoid leaving too much water in it, as it 
is then more liable to spoil. A good rule is to 
have dry butter for storage, and fairly moist for 
immediate use. 


INFLUENCE OF SOIL ON MILK. 


Limestone Soil Produces Richer Milk Than Clay 
Soil. 


The above is not a new question. For a very 
long time it has been known that a variation in 
solids has some effect on the quality of milk 
produced, but the influence has been considered 
so small that dairymen have paid little or no 
attention to it. However, there may be more in 
it than there appears to be by a casual glance at 
the question and the matter might bear further 
investigation. 


By investigation it has been proved that milk 
produced on a limestone region is richer than that 
from a clay soil, when the cows and treatment 
are otherwise the same. Again the limestone 
milk will keep sweet for one-half longer time than 
that from the clay soil. Further, in cheese mak- 
ing scalding of the curd has to be modified to suit 
the soil, and we find that on clay soil the tempe- 
rature has to be raised to as much as 108 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while on limestone as low as 106 de- 
grees to 103 degrees is quite sufficient. These 
differences are not due to management, for if a 
farmer from the limestone were to bring his herd 
of cows on to the clay and feed and otherwise 
treat them the same as before these differences 
would be found to show up in one form or another. 
It is quite a common occurence for a cheese mak- 
er, who has been successful in one district to 
find that he has lost his cunning when transferred 
to another district, and it is only after careful 
trial and observation that some modified plan has 
to be adopted to again make a good product. Why 
these things are so, we do not know, but possibly 
the mineral matter of a soil affects the crop, 
which in turn affects the milk. On the other 
hand, we know that not only the soil but also the 
air over it is full of micro-organisms of various 
kinds, and it cannot be doubted that these have 
a tremendous effect on the milk directly, and 
influence its keeping qualities at least, and prob- 
ably its cheese making ones as well. Just as 
certain soils favor the growth of certain crops or 
weeds, so likewise when there is a variation in 
the invisible germs in the same, while in the air 
above, these persist in sticking to their natural 
habits in spite of the wind and the open ventila- 
tion of fields and farm yards. 


3 


MAY 5th, Month. 


H.| Moon 
Weeks yg Remarkable Days. Mee south. 


Day: 
Friday | 1 Phihp & Ja. ae Bil 8| 8 8I¢ gr. libr. west 315 86 52 
Saturday | 2Sigismund | 2} 1 46/24) 9 12/7* sets 8 32 e. 35 7/6 53 


18] Mis. Domini. 2. Sunday after Easter. John 10. Days’ length 13 hours 48 min 


Sunday | 3 Lnv. of Cross| 3| 2 37\g@ 7/10 13)68C 3 sets 946e. | 36 66 54 
Monday | 4Florianus | 3) 3 29\q@23/11 SigeCesets1047e'Cing) 35 416 56: 
Tuesday | 5 Godard 4| 4 19\ge 5/11 57/6WC St 8 42e. A} 3/5 36 57 
Wednesd| 6 Aggeus 5| 5 9ig*18imorn.|7f sets 12 44 m. 315 216 58 
Thursday| 7 Domicilla | 6| 5 57)& O12 44)62/C 683© SPF Yin Q| 415 1/6 59 
Friday 8 Stanislaus | 6} 6 43)4@13) 1 2 B. Cao: ‘aliair § 396 45 O7 O 
Saturday | 9 Job 7| 7 2725) 1 34 Alphacca 12 25m. | 44 59/7 1 


19] Jubilate. 3. Sunday after Easter. John 16. Days’ length 14 hours 4 min. 


Sun 
fastlrises.| sets. 
m m.jh. m 


Moon sun| Sun 
Moons R. &S,| Miscellaneous Particulars. 
Place. i in 


Sunday [10Gordianus | 8] 8 1lj¢@ 7| 2 7\s sets 9 41 e. 4\4 58/7 2 
Monday |11 Mamertus | 9] 8 54ig@22) 2 36/9 sets 10 46 e. 44 57/7 3 
Tuesday /12 Pancratius /10) 9 37/&¢ 4) 3 11/% in Perihelion 4i4 56/7 4 
* Wednesd/13 Servatius {11/10 22)R#16) 3 28/2/ sets 12 19 m. 4144 55/7 5 
Thursday|14 Christianus |12/11 10) £28) 4 13 EE gr libr. east | 4/4 54/7 6 
Friday {15 Sophia 1morn.|y4z 11) rises. Antares 1254m| 4/4 53/7 7 
Saturday |16 Peregrinus | 1|12 Ojg#s 25) 7 55|Librae south 11 30e.| 4/4 52)7 8 


. 20], Cantate. 4. Sunday after Easter. John 16. Days’ length 14 hours 16 min. 


Sunday [17 Jodocus 212 5die 91 9 Aig sets 9 34 e. - | 44 52/7 8 
Monday /|18 Liborius 1 54)cM@22)10 99 sets 10 42 e. Cing} 4/4 51/7 9 
Tuesday |19 Potentia 2 54g 3/11 10SHIC Prov 10 1le. U| 4/4 50/7 10 
~ Wednesd|20 Torpetus 3 54ig615}morn.|C perizes 2{ Sets 11 54e,| 4/4 49/7 11 
Thursday|21 Prudens 4 53\@628)12 3 SoD” © fe RR) 44 487 12 
Friday (22 Helena 5 50a 0j12 29 Pi: eager ga 44 48/7 12 
Saturday |23 Desiderius 6 44/@824| 1 5\Spica south 9 ‘16 e. | 44 47/7 13 


21] Rogate. 5th Sunday after Easter. John 16. Days’ length 14 hours 28 min. 


Sunday (24 Ksther 8| 7 34/s% 8] 1 42/3 sets 9 27 e. 3/4 46|7 14 
Monday |25 Urbanus 9} 8 23\¢%22) 2 12ishC 2 sets 10 30 e. | 3/4 45/7 15 
Tuesday |26 Edward 10} 9 11> 7| 2 42)Rigel sets 7 20 e. 3/4 44/7 16. 
Wednesd/27 Lucianus (11) 9 59p==21) 3 10/2/ sets 11 30 e. 3/4 43/7 17 
Thursday|28 Ascension [12)10 57\pé 3) 3 47 ¢ gr. libr. west | 3/4 43/7 17 
Friday |29 Maximilian| 1/11 37|qi15) sets. 29?grbrilliancy, 3/4 42/7 18 
Satuday [80 Decoration | 1%? 28\miA29, g 1/Pollux sets 10 57 e. | 3/4 42/7 18. 


22] Exaudi. 6th Sunday after Easter. John 15. Days’ length 14 hours 38 min. 
Sunday (31 Manilius | 2 1 19.g@11| 8 5843 Vegasouth1 59m] 3/4 41/7 19 


SID Oe 


May has 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, éc. 


First quarter the 8th, at 6 o’clock 23 minutes in 
the morning; windy and rain. 

Full moon the 15th, at 11 o’clock 32 minutes in 
the evening; clear. 

Last quarter the 22nd, at 7 o’clock 17 minutes in 
the evening; rain. 

New moon the 29th, at 10 o’clock 14 minutes in 
the evening; clear. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


May: 1st, 2d, pleasant, warm; 3d, 4th, 5th, clear ; 
6th, 7th, changeable; 8th, 9th, 10th, rain ; 11th, 12th, 
13th, pleasant; 14th, 15th, 16th, warm; 17th, 18th, 
clear; 19th, 20th, pleasant; 21st, changeable; 22d, 
23d, rain; 24th, 25th, 26th, clear and warm; 27th, 
28th, 29th, 30th, cool, pleasant, 31st, changeable. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 4] Lawrence 11 | Forest 18 
Bradford 4| Crawford 11 | Union 18 
Schuylkill 4] Westmoreland 11 | Bucks 18 
Wayne 4 | Jefferson 11 |M’Kean 25 
Columbia 4| Washington 11)|Montour 25 
Northumberl’nd4 | Clinton 11 | Monroe 25 
Cameron 4| Clearfield 11 | Elk 25 
Luzerne 11 | Somerset 11 | Sullivan 25 
Erie 11'Cumberland 11 


IN GROWING LETTUCE. 


In growing lettuce it has usually been held that 
for forcing the crop sandy soils were the only 
suitable medium, says Homestead, but in a series 
of tests covering four crops, in growing head 
lettuce, at the New York experiment station, it 
was found that the best results were secured upon 
a soil of rather compact texture, having a clay 
loam as its basis, which, however, contained @ 
good portion of fine clay, sand and silt and was 
moderately lightened with well rotted horse ma- 
nure. Fertilizer tests were carried on at the 
same time on @ large variety of soils, and it was 
found that the texture of the soil exerted more 
influence than did the source of the plant food; 
that is, on sandy loams commercial fertilizers 
produced better results than did stable manure, 
but on clay loams the stable manure did best. 


THE KICKING HORSE. 


The kicking horse should not be suddenly 
startled. When entering the stable where a horse 
is he should be spoken to. Fear is ofen the cause 
of @ horse kicking, this being due to his instinct 
of self-protection. Horsemen that handle kicking 
horses make a practice of speaking gently to 
them, especially pvhen working about them. 


—Wet pastures are bad for sheep and lambs. 
The highest, driest, part of the farm®should: be 
devoted to sheep. Lambs never do well when the 
weather is excessively wet. ‘We canmot control 
the weather, but we often may ‘the pastures. 


* 
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THE STRAWBERRY BED. 


A reader makes inquiry regarding the best 
varieties of strawberries to plant in the home 
garden and whether it is more satisfactory ‘to 
have one or more varieties. It is a matter of 
both observation and experience that there are 
certain varieties which do better in certain por- 
tions of the country than in others, this being 
due without doubt to difference in climatic and 
soil conditions. For the western central states - 
the Warfield, Dunlap and. Gandy do not make a 
bad combination. To this many would add the 
Clyde, which, though a prolific bearer, produces 
a berry somewhat inferior in quality and flavor. 
For the eastern section of the country the Atlan- 
tic, Marshall, William Belt and Glen Mary are 
favorites with the Gandy added as a late variety. 
For the home garden we would recommend plant- 
ing three or four varieties in alternate rows. Get 
the plants from your nearest neighbor if possible, 
if not from your nearest reliable nurseryman. 
Soil should be put in rich and mellow condition 
and the roots of the plants moistened and clipped 
slightly before the plants are set in the ground. 
The rows should be three and a half feet apart ~ 
and the plants about twenty inches apart in the 
row. While there may be times when the plants 
should be watered after setting out, due to a very 
dry condition of the soil, we do not believe this 
is advisable as a general thing, as it is likely to 
result in a baking of the soil about the plant, 
which does a great deal more harm than good. 
The bed should be kept thoroughly hoed and cul- 
tivated and clean of weeds, and the’ blossoms 
which appear during the first season should be 
snipped off, as the fruit they would produce simp- 
ly results in robbing the vines of needed vitality. 
Strawberries are not hard to raise, while the 
having of an abundance of them to eat more than 
set for the time and the expense in- 
volved. 


IT WILL GROW. 

A good tree, well planted, will usually grow, 
whether the work is done in fall or spring. The 
one season has some advantage and so has the 
other. In fall the crowd of work is less; the soil 
ig usually in the best condition, and the planted 
tree has time to get accustomed to its new posi- 
tion, the winter rains settling the soil among the 
roots so that it is ready to start into growth at 
the first approach of returning spring. 
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JUNE, 6th Month. 


H.| Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
‘— and Reriarkable Days. |W | south. i R. &S.| Miscellaneous Particulars. |fast| rises.) sets. 
Ay. hoiah. ney | h. m. m.|h. m./h. m 


Es Na ee iT TNO ad any oO 
Monday | 1 Nicodemus | 3| 2 Tilat24| 9 50/6sC 6WC o ain. Gin) ¢ 4 40|7 20 
Tuesday | 2 Marcellus | 3) 3 _1\@%10 10 39\geC gsets101le. A} 24 40)7 20 


Wednesd| 3 Erasmus 3 5OPH2211 1962 7f sets 11 5 e. 2\4 39\7 21 
Thursday| 4 Darius 5] 4 37\w 4/11 5ACaptree Libraeso.954e 2\4 39\7 21 
Friday 5 Bonifacius | 5| 5 22\4&16\morn. Antares £7". 4 397 21 
Saturday | 6 Artemus 6| 6  5ijR2912 25 6. Arcturus 2a] 2\4 38/7 22 
23] » Whitsuntide. John 14. Days’ length 14 hours 44 min, 
Sunday | 7 Whitsunday| 7| 6 48\¢@ 12 12 B3GeC Be YE | «LA B87 22 
Monday | 8 Whitmonday| 8| 7 30\¢@24) 1 5\s sets 9 8 e. 1/4 377 23 
Tuesday | 9 Barnimus | 9 8 14d% 6) 1 26\¢ sets 9 46 e. 14 37\7 23 
Wednesd|10 Emberday | 9| 8 59;K#19) 1 55/C gr. libr. east gyW| 0/4 37/7 23 
Thursday|11 Barnabas 10] 9 489% 0| 2 22/2/ sets 10 38 e. 04 36\7 24 
Friday [12 Basilides {11/10 41)g4513 3 12/63 WSiriussets1228m| $4 36/7 24 
Saturday |13 Tobias 12/11 38|g45 26] 3 38|¢ Stationary = |4 36/7 24 
24] Trinity Sunday. John 3. Days’ length 14 hours 48 min. 
Sunday (14 Heliseus 1}morn.|4@11| rises 63)\" Spits 7 46 e. |S|4 36\7 24 
Monday {15 Vitus 1/12 39\HE25| 8 59 S/S ¥in’ sHIC Cind] O4 35/7 25 


‘Tuesday (16 Rolandus | 2 1 41\q910 9 50;C™zs* o sets 8 54e w| 04 35/7 25 


Wednesd|17 Nicander 3| 2 43/¢422/10 45|gx¢Alphaccaso.946¢) 04 35/7 25 
Thursday|18 Cor. Christi | 3| 3 43\B 3/11 25\cine 2 sets 10 14e] 1/4 35/7 25 
Friday [19 Gervasius | 4} 4 39)@§15\morn.|s sets 8 52 e. 1/4 35/7 25 
Saturday |20 Sylverius | 5| 5 32\@&28/12 33/Wega south 12 37m 1/4 35|7 26 


“" 25] 1st Sunday after Trinity. Luke 16. Days’ length 14 hours 52 min. 
s Sunday (21 Raphael 6] 6 22)¢%10)/12 56 21 Sam. om Oenhwig| 1/4 34/7 26 


+\ 


Monday |22 Achatius 7| 7 10\¢%24| 1 15 49d 2 sets 8 43e| 2\4 35\7 25 


S Tuesday |23 Agrippina | 8| 7 57s 8| 1 42\Procyon sets 7 44e.) 2/4 35/7 26 


Wednesd|24 John, Bapt. | 9| 8 44;3%20| 2 4IC gr. libration west | 2/4 35/7 25 
Thursday|25 Elogius 10| 9 32\ 7| 2 47\3 in Aphelion 2\4 35/7 25 
Friday "|26 Jeremiah {11/10 22/19) 3 23)2/ sets 9 47 e. 2\4 35/7 25 
Saturday |27 7 Sleepers [12/11 13i@e 6| 4 5|¢ sets 8 39 e. 3/4 35/7 25 


26] 2d Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14. Days’ length 14 hours 50 min: 


even 4 


ce ee rg hide pare See ee el etre OE 
Sunday |28 Leo 1/722 Agate 13) sets. 28. Cin Q| 3/4 35/7 25 
Monday [29 St. Peter 2112 55\gm 5| 8 38 SWC 58C 2C| 3/4 367 24 
Tuesday |30 Lucina 3] 1 44/ge17| 9 17|syWAtsisr™ [63C A] 34 36/7 24 


| 
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June has 


30 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, ée. 

First quarter the 6th, at 11 o’clock 56 minutes in 
the evening; clear. 

Full moon the 14th, at 9 o’clock 55 minutes in 
the forenoon; changeable. 

Last quarter the 21st, at 12 o’clock 26 minutes 
in the morning; rain. 

New moon the 28th, at 11 o’clock 31 minutes in 
the forenoon; rain. 

Probable State of the Weather. 

JUNE: ist, 2d, 3d, pleasant; 4th, 5th, 6th, warm; 
7th, 8th, cloudy; 9th, 10th, 11th, changeable; 12th, 
18th, 14th, pleasant; 15th, 16th, 17th, clear and warm; 
18th, 19th, 20th, changeable; 21st, 22d, thunder- 
storm ; 23d, 24th, 25th, clear and warm; 26th, cloudy ; 
27th, 28th, 29th, rain; 30th, clear. 


Supreme Court—at Harrisburg 1 
Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. | 
Philadelphia 1, Lycoming 1| Dauphin 8 | 
Warren 1| Indiana 1| Potter 8 
Armstrong 1 | Lehigh 1|Northampton 8 
Delaware 1 | Montgomery 1] Carbon 8 
Fayette 1} Camrbia 1/ Fulton 9 
Allegheny 1] Lebanon 1| Greene 15 
Beaver 1| Pike 1| Berks 15 
Butler 1 | Mercer 1| Blair 15 
Luzerne 1 | Snyder 1'Lackawanna 22 


THE BUSY BEE. 


When you eat a spoonful of honey you have 
very little notion as to the amount of work and 
travel necessary to produce it. To make one 
pound of clover honey bees must deprive 62,000 
clover blossoms of their nectar, and to do this 
requires 2,750,000 visits to the blossoms by the 
bees. 

In other words, one bee to collect enough 
nectar to make one pound of honey must go from 
hive to flower and back 2,750,000 times. Then 
when you think how far these bees sometimes fly 
in search of these clover fields, oftener than not 
one or two miles from the hive, you will begin to 
get a small idea of the number of miles one of the 
industrious little creatures must travel in oraer 
that you may have the pound of honey that gives 
them so much trouble. 

It may also help you to understand why the bee 
is unamiable enough to sting you if you get in its 
way. When one has to work so hard to accom- 
plish so little, it is quite irritating to be interfered 
with. : 


—The cost of making gains on the body of the 
hog is now one of the great things to consider in 
the feeding of hogs. When food for hogs cost 
nothing, no one thought of asking how much a 
pound of gain cost. We must use more pasturage, 
and work into that pasturage some of the legumes, 
as these are rich in the nitrogen that is used in 
making muscle. Without muscle the hog is with- 
out stamina. 


RESULTS FROM THINNING FRUIT. 
With the understanding ‘before us that it does 
not pay to raise cider apples, and with the idea of 
raising a greater percentage of No. 1 fruit and 
less No. 2, we begin to thin the fruit. The Jona- 
than apples set very full one season. We thinned 
to such an extent that after finishing a tree, it 
actually looked as if there were more apples on 
the ground than on the tree, but during the early 
fall a few limbs even broke with their load. At 


; harvest time there were unquestionably as many 


barrels of apples as though they had not been 
thinned, and fully 80 per cent was No. 1 stock. 
The apples on unthinned trees of Pippin were so 
small that about 30 per cent were No. 1 fruit, 
although spraying kept the apples free from 
worms while on the thinned trees fully 90 per 
cent. were No. 1. Results of this kind cannot be 
obtained on all kinds of trees, since their ten- 
dencies are unlike, Another method of thinning, 
which was unquestionably profitable. was on our 
Wealthy apples, by picking the largest and most 
highly colored ones as soon as they had attained 
salable size; apples were scarce and we realized 
60 cents'a bushel. Each week we endeavored to 
pick over the trees and at the end of four weeks 
the trees were seemingly as full ag ever. By 
following this method, one can get a great many 
apples on the market before it becomes glutted, 
and at the same time keep the trees from break- 
ing down. The fruit buds for the next season’s 
crop formed in June, and the less the tree is 
taxed and the earlier the thinning is done, the 
greater the probabilities are for the crop the 
following year. 


—It seems to be a difficult thing in dairy man- 
agement to secure cleanly conditions in cow 
stables. About 99 out of 100 are far from sweet 
and clean; the offensive odors contaminate the 
breath, blood and tissue of the animal; and con- 
sequently a first-class article of milk cannot be 
produced. The barns should be dusted often and 
whitewashed at least once a year; not only to 
give them a good appearance and make the 
stable lighter, but to purify them and kill any 
germs of disease that may have collected on walls 
or ceilings. 


te 


—Instead of buying more. | s the average 
farmer could make more Snetiyiepending the 
money on better care of the cows he already pos- 
Besses, 


JULY, 7th Month. 


H.| Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
bs ge Remarkable Days. |W.| south. 4 OnSlp &S. | Miscellaneous Particulars. |slo.jrises. | sets. 
ys. h.|h. m.|*'2°°| hb. m. m. {h. m. |h. m, 


ee a i eae a BAIT OL 
Wednesd| 1 Theobald | 3| 2 32)4@ 0| 9 57/52f© DhO Yo, | 34 367 24 
Thursday| 2 Visit. V. M.| 4) 3 18 WZ15|10 261C avec Din Aphelion 414 367 24 
Friday | 3Cornelius | 5| 4 1\§@27|10 54\Spica south 8 46 e. 4l4 37\7 23 
Saturday | 4 Independence, 6| 4 44 g€ 11/11 21)62V 630 Inferior 4 37\7 23 
27] 3d Sunday after Trinity. Luke 15. Days’ length 14 hours 46 min. 
Sunday | 5 Demetrius | 6| 5 25|¢€ 23/11 46 $e@ Inferior | 4/4 37\7 23 
Monday | 6 John Huss | 7| 6 8} &210\morn. 6. sVO 4\4°38\7 22 


Tuesday | 7 Edelburga 8] 6 51/RE2212 QAsHI© Reetr* 9 36 e. 5\4 38/7 22 
Wednesd| 8 Aquilla 91 7 Bilge 8{12 58\C gr. libration east | 5/4 39/7 21 


Thursday| 9 Zeno 9] 8 Q7igey22| 1 27)/2f sets 97 e. 5/4 39/7 21 
Friday {10 Israel 10| 9 Qi\amz 7| 1 57|Altair south 12 24 m. 5/4 407 20 
Saturday |11 Pius 11/10 20kM@ 21) 2 43/hitst, Dog Days begin| 5/4 40\7 20 


28] 4th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 6. Days’ length 14 hours 38 min. 


Sunday {12 henry TZ11 22g 6| 3 36 canes, Cin w| 54 41\7 19 
Monday [13 Margaret 1|morn.|g%620] rises. 13. cHIC Vesegouh) 5/4 41/7 19 
Tuesday [14 Bonavent | 2)12 26) 5] 8 B6IC poles Sits 44m. | 64 42'7 18 
Wednesd|L5 Apostles’ day) 2) 1 29\~&19 9 20/16¥¢ 8 gr. hel. lat. s. | 64 4217 18 
Thursday|16 Hilary 3| 2 28\s% 0| 9 58/2 sets 8 44 e. 64 43/7 17 
Friday {17 Alexius 4) 3 24)9%13)10 25|Markab south 322m| 6/4 44/7 16 
Saturday |18 Maternus 


4| 4 17|s§25/11 1|dhC h rises 10 53 e 64 45/7 15 
29] 5th Sunday after Lrenity. Luke 5. 


Days’ length 14 hours 28 min. 
Sunday {19 Kuttina 5| 5 6e= sill 33 alphacea 7 42 e@. 6/4 46/7 14 
Monday |20 Elias 6| 5 55p==20\morn. 20. Alen? 11 Sle.| 64 467 14 
Tuesday |21 Praxedes "| 6 42 7/12 33\C gr. libration west 64 47/7 13 
Wednesd|22 Mary Magd.| '7| 7 30\giR21)12 57\sin Aphelion Osy¢@| 6/4 48|7 12 
Thursday|23 Apollinaris | 8) 8 19\am 6| 1 25}h Stationary 64 49)7 11 
Friday |24 Christiana | 9| 9 9\g%20| 2 3lh rises 10 30 e. 


6/4 50/7 10 


Saturday |25 St. James __|10 10 Olgh 2} 2 49S3C 3" west = yrises CinQ| 6/4. 50/7 10 
30] 6th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 5. Days’ length 14 hours 18 min. 


[110 5UgRI4| 3 B3G3C SUC Fes A) 64 517 9 


Sunday |26 St. Anna 


Monday |27 Martha 12/11 40\gH26| 4 34 2 Stationary 614 52/7 8 
Tuesday |28 Pantaleon 1)*722" 28|~G10) sets. 28. 68U odC 6/4 53/7 7 


2} 1 15pi@23) 8 27\C.. cUC 2 sets8 le) 64 547 6 

Abdon 31 1 59\g@ 8| 8 56s gr. hel. lat. north 64 55/7 5 

: Germanus | 3| 2 42\¢@22) 9 25|h rises 10 2 e. 6/4 56/7 4 

VENUS=(9) is on the 5th in Inferior Conjunction with the Sun and passes 
from Evening to Morning Star. 


Wednesd|29 Beatrix 


July has 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, ée. 


First quarter the 6th, at 3 o’clock 25 minutes in 
*the afternoon; changeable. 


Full moon the 13th, at 4 o’clock 47 minutes in |, 


the evening; clear. 

Last quarter the 20th, at 7 o’clock 1 minute in 
the morning; rain. 

New moon the 28th, at 2 o’clock 16 minutes in 


the morning; cool. 
Probable State of the Weather. 


JULY: 1st, 2d, 3d, pleasant; 4th, 5th, 6th, change- 
able, 7th, 8th, 9th, very warm; 10th, 11th, cloudy; 
12th, 13th, pleasant 14th, 15th, clear; 16th, 17th, 
cloudy; 18th, 19th, warm; 20th, 21st, thunderstorm ; 
22d, 23d, clear and warm; 24th, 25th, changeable; 
26th, cloudy; 27th, rain; 28th, 29th, pleasant; 30th, 
31st, clear. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 6! Allegheny 6 
Schuylkill 6! 


WHAT A SINGLE SHOT DID. 


No one ever will know how much a single rifle 
ball at Santiago contributed toward bringing the 
Spanish-American war to an early close. The 
writer has heard certain high officers of the 
United States army say that in their opinon that 
one bullet — fired contrary to orders — saved 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of lives. 

It was Sergt. McInerney, of the Ninth Infantry, 
who fired the shot—at a distance of more than 
1,500 yards—which nearly severed Gen. Linares’s 
arm from his body and gave the supreme com- 
mand to Gen. Toral. Sergt. McInerney was the 
most advanced soldier of the American forces for 
nearly three hours and it was while he held this 
place that the shot was made which undoubtedly 
had the effect of changing the Spanish pro- 
gramme. 

He had taken position in a tree. Beyond, within 
the breast-works, he noticed particularly an officer 
upon a gray horse, apparently making an inspec- 
ton of the entire front. McInerney—though the 
order had gone out that day that no firing should 
be indulged in—aimed at the horseman and 
brought him down. Later it was learned that 
MclInerney’s target was Gen. Linares, regarded as 
one of Spain’s best and bravest generals in Cuba. 
Toral, who had previously expressed an opinion 
favoring an early termination of hostilities, «s- 
sumed command. A few hours later Santiago 
capitulated to the Americans. 


PERSISTENT SPRAYING. 

Begin early to spray and keep it up till the 
fruit is nearly ready to ripen. Do not confine the 
application to the number usually advised in the 
spraying calendars, but spray as often as there 
are rains to wash the solution from the trees. 


A POPULAR FOOD PLANT. 

What a great discovery the tomato was as an 
article of food. While most food plants are of 
comparatively ancient origin, there are plenty of 
people living today who can remember when it 
was only an ornament cultivated for the beauty 
of its dainty blossoms and handsome fruit. While 
its beauty was admired, it was considered like the 
poisonous oak, dangerous to even handle except 
by “dark complected” persons. Years of acquaint- 
anceship, however, wore off its superstition and 
a few “fool-hardy” actually owned up to having 
tasted the fruit. 

From this small beginning, has gradually grown 
a use that makes today an industry with a com- 
bined capital of over thirty millions of dollars, 
which disburses millions of dollars to its em- 
ployees each year and aggregates an output of 
two hundred and forty millions cans. This pro- 
duct goes into every household in the land and is 
as familiar an article of diet as any other of the 
staple products of the soil. Each year sees an 
increasing consumption and the more intimate the 
acquaintance the greater the use. 

The reason for this is very obvious. There is 
no better appetizer and as an article of seasoning 
the tomato imparts a taste that cannot be imitat- 
ed. : It is so distinctive that its presence can be 
located even in. minute particles, yet the pungency 
has everything that delights the palate and noth- 
ing that offends the nostril. 

The growth of its general popularity dates back 
to th time of the first successful packing houses. 
When the use of the tomato ag a food was estab- 
lished, demand made it necessary to have a cheap- 
er price than the local market gardner could 
afford, and to meet this the tin can as a diminish- 
er of space was called into requisition. It was 
found much cheaper Bh cai ses to raise one 
thousand bushels than’ten so by the aid of the 
tin the cooked product could be placed on the 
consumer’s table at a price so reasonable as to 
enable its daily use. Moreover, the article put in 
the can is brought fresh picked from the field, 
hermetically sealed and immediately sterilized by 
heat, while the uncanned fruit is frequently 
shipped for hundreds of miles before it is used as 
a food. This artificially ripened fruit must be 
gathered green and the red color it finally as- 
sumes is the withering of hungry tissues that 
should have fed the fruit with the red nourishing 
juice that comes from the soil and by the ala of 


as Sunday [16 Kochus 


AUGUST, 8th Month. ~ 


H. | Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
bh i and Remarkable Days. |W.) south. oo R. &S.| Miscellaneous Particulars, |slo.| rises.| sets. 
ays. h.| hem. [£12] bh. m. m.|h. m.jh. m. 


Saturday| 1 Lammas Day| 4| 3 23/K* 7| 9 48\Spica sets 9220. | 6A 57/7 3 
31] 7th Sunday after Trinity. Mark 8. Days’ length 14 hours 4 min. 
Sunday | 2Stephen 5] 4 5/21/10 14/2 rises 2 44 m. 6/4 58/7 2 
Monday | 3 Augustus pis 3/10 39)¢ing Altair so.10 52e| 6/4 597 1 
Tuesday | 4 Vominic po l511 4 Sirius ris.430m| 65 O7 O 
Wednesd| 5 Oswald 7ip% 27/11 36 5. 7* rises 116e.| 65 1/6 59 
Thursday| 6 Tr. of Christ Sie 10\morn.|¢ gr. libration east | 65 2/6 58 
Friday | 7 Donatus 8 2)9% 22/12 33}h rises 9 31 e. 65 316 57 
Saturday} 8 Emilius 8} 1 19|%in Perihelion CinSw]| 615 4/6 56 
32] 8th Sunday after Trinity. Matth.7. Days’ length 13 hours 50 min. 
Sunday | 9 Kricus 11/10 4/@620| 2 13|cHIC ¢ rises 2 256 m.| 5/5 5/6 55 


<< Monday |10 St. Lawrence12)11 Si 2) 3 26 Algenib 2 56 m. 55 616 54 


Tuesday /11 Titus 1jmorn.|@&14| rises 11. ¢ estes, 55 ‘7/16 53 
Wednesd/12 Clara 112 10\~26) 7 54cm Mare 12 59 m. | 55 816 52 
Thursday|13 Hildebert | 2} 1 Qh 8) 8 17/432 Wegasouth 9 2e| 55 916 51 
Friday [14 Eusebius 3} 2 5ig%22) 9 2/2 gr. hel. lat. south | 5}6 1016 50 
Saturday |15 Ascn.V .M. | 3| 2 59p= 4| 9 33\5hC h rises 9 3 e. 415 1216 48 
33] 9th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 16. Days’ length 13 hours 34 min. 


4| 3 4816/10 1/2 rises 2 11 m. 415 13/6 47 
Monday /17 Bertram 5| 4 37\qd® O110 32 SYUO Achernar south) 415 1416 46 
‘es Tuesday (18 Agapetus | 6] 5 26/13/11 18 18. ¢ gr. libr.w} 415 15/6 45 
~ Wednesd/19 Sebaldus 7| 6 16lga25]11 45)g32¢ Alteharen 11-37 e.| 415 1616 44 
Thursday|20 Bernard 7| 7 Glad Timorn.|68© Superior 6s3° | 35 17/6 43 

8 

9 


Friday 21 Rebecca 7 57\g@19/12 48)Regulus south 135m) 35 18/6 42 
Saturday |22 Philibert 8 47\gh 6 1 41/ssO ceCoVUCCQa| 35 2016 40 
34] 10th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 19. Days’ length 13 hours 18 min. 
Sunday |23 Zacheus 10| 9 37|gH18| 2 2is2V © enters R*] 3/5 21/6 39 
Monday |24 St. Barthol. |11/10 26) 0) 3 27/h rises 8 27 e. 215 22/6 38 
Tuesday |25 Ludovicus [12/11 12)§@12) 4 @ Apes tae’ 9 35e| 2)5 23/6 37 
Wednesd|26 Samuel 1)11 57\& 24! sets 26. 6UC 6sC 2\5 2416 36 
Thursday|27 Gebhard are 40g 7| 7 38/63C Dog days end | 25 26/6 34 
Friday  |28 St. Augustin| 2} 1 22i¢@21) 7 52\Rigel rises 12 11 m| 1/5 27/6 33 
Saturday |29 St. John beh.| 3} 2 4|@?% 6] 8 17/Hamel south 3 34m.) 1/5 28/6 32 
35] 11th Sunday after Trinity. uke 18. ays’ length 13 hours 2 min. 
unday |80 Benjamin | 4| 2 45/18] 8 41/Polaris south 253m.| 1/5 29/6 31 
Monday |31 Paulinus 5| 3 28ists 2} 9 8h rises 7 58 e. 0\5 31/6 29 


JUPITER (2) is on the 17. in Conjunction with the Sun and cannot be seen. 
MARS (¢ ) is on the 22. in Conjunction with the Sun and cannot be seen. 


August has 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, ée. 


First quarter the 5th, at 4 o’clock 40 minutes in 
the morning; rain. 

Full moon the 11th, at 11 o’clock 58 minutes in 
the evenings; clear. 

Last quarter the 18th, at 4 o’clock 25 minutes 
in the evening; rain. 

New moon the 26th, at 5 o’clock 58 minutes in 
the evening; rain. 


Probable Jtate of the Weather. 
Avueust: Ist, 2d, warm; 3d, 4th, cloudy, 5th, 6th, 
7th, rain; 8th, 9th, 10th, pleasant; 11th, 12th, 13th, 
changeable; 14th; 15th, warm; 16th, 17th, cloudy; 
18th, 19th, thunderstorm; 20th, 21st, clear; 22d, 23d, 
pleasant; 24th, 25th, windy; 26th, rain; 27th, 28th, 
clear; 29th, 30th, 31st, cloudy. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Oommon Pleas. 


Philadelphia 3 Clarion 10, Venango 24 
Perry 3 Wyoming 10} Mifflin 24 
Susquehanna 10 Adams 17| Tioga 24 
Northampton 10 Washington 17| York 24 
Chester 10 Centre 24) Westmoreland 24 


Mother Nature is thus transformed. No preser- 
vative is used by the canner as the action of heat 
insures keeping for an indefinite time. 

There is nothing so healthy as this rich, ripe 
fruit dumped out cf the clean white can ready for 
any use. The taste is equal to the fresh fruit and 
every semblance uf waste in shape of rind or core 
has been removed. Hat it?—why the very sight 
and smell are irresistible, and the most insistent 
appetite can be sated because of its absolute 
harmlessness. Its healthfulness has never been 
attacked and the rich juices colored as the life 
giving fluid act as a tonic even for the invalid 
stomach. There is no home where its visits are 
not welcome, and the table of either the millioa- 
aire or peasant is alike familiar with its presence. 
As Indian corn, it is distinctly of American origin, 
and proud indeed can we be of both of these 
excellent food plants. 


EARLY RHUBARB. 


A pleasing profit may be derived from the sale 
of rhubarb in the early spring if a little extra 
attention is given the plants. After the ground is 
thoroughly frozen, mulch the plants with a good 
layer of course stable manure, which may remain 
until absorbed by the ground. When the buds 
appear, cover the plants with kegs, barrels or 
boxes, having first removed the tops and bottoms. 
Take these off occasionally to allow the stalks 
to harden, and in a short time you will be ready 
to supply the always strong demand for early 
vegetables. 


—Remember that it is not possible to do much 
hoeing in the garden. The soil needs working 
even if there are no weeds in sight. 


SWEET CORN. 


It Is One of the Best Feeds for Cows as It Is a 
Milk Producer of High Quality. 


Sweet corn is one of the best feeds for the cow 
in milk, as it is a milk producer and succulent. 
It stands equally high as food for all other kinds 
of stock. It comes in best when pastures are 
scant and no other green feed available. It 
furnishes a great amount of feed that is highly 
palatable and nutritious, and it keeps up the milk 
flow during the droughty period. If you have a 
large dairy herd or if you are growing young 
stock, provide a patch of this corn, enough to 
carry you over the usual period of, dry, scant 
pasturage. Generally more stock can be pastured 
in the early part of the season than at any other 
time. . The spring rains have a growing influence 
on early pasture till along in August, when dry, 
hot weather causes the land to become less pro- 
ductive. Then is the time when sweet corn should 
be ready to feed either in the stable or pasture lot. 

We have raised sweet corn for a number of 
years for this purpose. In fact this crop with us 
is about as essential as silage in winter, to help 
push the stock successfully through the pasturing 
season. Sweet corn must be grown both for its 
fodder and grain. One is about as essential as 
the other. In drilling, one is very apt to get the 
seed in too thick and more fodder is raised than 
grain. If planted in checks the opposite condi- 
tion results. We have found that by using the 
two-horse cornplanter and planting three to four 
kernels in a hill, 18 inches apart, both fodder and 
grain will be more equally proportioned. 


—In handling fruit and vegetables one of the 
common tricks is in facing the packages, but the 
deception is soon discovered, and the buyer is 
pretty sure to find out the trick, and the seller’s 
reputation is badly damaged. If, on the other 
hand, care is taken to grade and uniformity is 
adhered to, an enviable reputation can be built 
up which is lasting. Buyers, whether in the local 
or distant market, soon learn the brand of the 
honest shipper. 


—Cleanliness and sunshine have the same 
effect in the stables as in the human habitation, 
dealing death to disease germs and health and 
tren to the stock—and they are cheaper than 
m e. 


SEPTEMBER, 9th Month. 


H. | Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 

wee a Remarkable Days. WW] sah pe R. & S.|Miscellaneous Particulars _/fast/rises. | sets. 

ys. be} hem | bem. m {h, mh. m* 
Tuesday | 1 Egidius 5| 4 13\g%14| 9 46/21 rises 4 38 m. 05 32/16 2 
Wednesd| 2 Eliza 6| 5 1g%27/10 13 @ rises 1 58 m. | 05 33/6 27 

Thursday| 3 Mansuetus | 7| 5 52\4@11/10 49 3. € gr. libr. e. | 115 3416 26 
Friday | 4 Moses 8] 6 48kse23/11 38/3 nin Ree 7 59 e. | 1/5 366 24 


Saturday | 5 Nathaniel | 9 7 47\@610\morn.|sHiC Sts Cingy w| 15 37/6 23 
36] 12th Sunday after Trinity. Mark 7. Days’ length 12 hours 44 min. 


Shc et ta: Ata aaa ne CE —- E a 
Sunday |6Magnus [10| 8 49\q922|12 32), south 1 35 m. 215 38|6 22 
Monday | 7 Regina 11| 9 50 8) 1 4i¢ rises 5 12 m. 215 40/16 20 
Tuesday | 8 Wat. V. M. |12)10 50\@&20) 2 12/0/ rises 418m. 215 41/6 19 


Wednesd| 9 Bruno 12|11 48\s% 2) 3 28 C2, grises158m| 35 426 18 
Thursday|10 Pulcheria | 1morn.ig14 rises. 10 yingsMarkabeonth) 35 4416 16 
Friday {11 Protus 212 42|6%27| 7 31\dhC Rigel ris. 11 32e| 35 45\6 15 
Saturday |12 J. Wickliffe | 3| 1 35m 9 8 O\Altair south 8 19 e.| 4\5 46/6 14 


- 87] 18th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 10. Days’ length 12 hours 26 min. 


Eerdmans i Ite SR REA S 
Sunday [13 Amatus 3) 2 2621) 8 31/h south 1 6 m. 415 47/6 13 
Monday |14 Elev. Holy ¥| 4| 3 17\git 3,9 3egr. Elong w.46°—1'| 45 49/6 11 
Tuesday |15 Nicetas 4| 4 Slq&15| 9 411 gr. libration west | 55 50/6 10 
Wednesd|16 Emberday | 5| 4 59\qdh27/10 22 Y rises 3 54m] 55 51/6 9 
Thursday|17 Lampertus | 6| 5 5ligik 911 6 14. ¢ ee Cin] 55 5216 8 
Friday [18 Siegfried 7| 6 43\ga#21/11 57/9 rises 2 2 morn. 65 5416 6 

* Saturday |19 Micleta "| 7 33\g% Slmorn.|6WC Meee 92e. Aj 65 55/6 5 


\} 38] 14th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 17. Days’ length 12 hours 6 min. 


Suck 7 ane al lA aaa Re NS. AREY EET BEET AD AEE ESI 
\~sy Sunday (20 Jonas 8] 8 22/\g@20112 5|h south 12 32 m. 65 57/6 3 
SS Monday (21 St. Matthew | 9| 9 10g 2| 1 11\seC ¥ in Aphelion 715 5816 2 
~! "uesday |22 Maurice [10] 9 55-14) 2 131C apoteo Ht Mary” 5 2fC 715 5916 1 
~  Wednesd|23 Hoseas 11/10 39) K& 26] 3 14jAttmma commences er gis| 716 O16 0 
—~\ Thursday|24 St. John con. 12/11 21¢e@ 8) 4 16 dh Antares 8 37e.) 816 215 58 
=, Friday {25 Cleophas 1722" Sig 20) sets 25.2 rises 326m) 8)6 3\5 57 
~~ Saturday |26 Justina 212 45/R*’ 7| 6 45)¢ rises 2 10 m. 8\6 4/5 56 
ce —- 89] «15th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 6. Days’ length 11 hours 50 min. 
“SS Sunday 7 Cosmus | 2 1 27MF19| 7 10s¥C h south 123m] 96 55 65 
Monday |28 Wenceslaus| 3) 2 Lligts 6) 7 39\¢ rises 4 56 m. 96 75 53 
Tuesday |29 St. Michael | 4| 2 58igts 18) 8 10|Andromedaso.1137e| 9 5 62 
Wednesd/30 Jerome 5| 3 48kHe 0] 8 46/9hO Preyer 12 47 m|10}6 10/5 50 
SATURN (h) is on the 30th in Opposition with the Sun, and shines all night. 


9 


September has 30 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, é€c. 

First quarter the 3rd, at 3 o’clock 50 minutes in 
the afternoon; changeable. 

Full moon the 10th, at 7 o’clock 23 minutes in 
the morning; windy and rain. 

Last quarter the 17th, at 5 o’clock 33 minutes in 
the morning; rain. 

New moon the 25th, at at 9 o’clock 59 minutes in 
the morning; changeable. 

Probable State of the Weather. 

SEPTEMBER: Ist, 2d, 8d, changeable; 4th, 5th, clear; 
6th, 7th, 8th, cloudy, 9th, 10th, 11th, rain, windy; 
12th, 13th, 14th, clear and warm; 15th, 16th, change- 
able; 17th, rain; 18th, 19th, 20th, clear and. cool; 
21st, 22d, frosty ; 23d, 24th, clear; 25th, 26th, change- 
able; 27th, 28th, cool, 29th, 30th, clear. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Beaver 7, Northumberl’nd7 ; Elk 21 
Schuylkill 7 | Allegheny 7! Union 21 
Philadelphia 7 / Franklin 7! Potter Pil 
Bedford 7 | Hrie 7| Delaware 21 
Cameron 7 | Butler 7| Forest 21 
Indiana 7 | Crawford 14 | Montour 21 
Juniata 7 | Bucks 14 | Lebanon 2] 
Fayette 7 | Jefferson 14} Mercer 21 
Cambria 7 | Clearfield 14 Dauphin 28 | 
Armstrong 7 | Lawrence 14 | Somerset 28 
Lycoming 7 | Berks 14 | Sullivan 28 
Bradford 7|Huntingdon 14) Monroe 28 
Warren 7|Cumberland 14} Clinton 28 
Lehigh 7 | Lancaster 14° Columbia 28 


SUN BETTER THAN SHADE. 


The Reason Why Trees Are Not Desirable Along 
Roads. 

Concerning trees for the roadside, my advice is, 
that the less trees on the roadside the better for 
the roads, either in summer or winter, writes a 
correspondent of Orange Judd Farmer. One rea- 
son is, that in summer they shade the roads too 
much in rainy weather, thereby keeping the roads 
wet too long where there is too much shade, 
while the other parts of the road dry up quickly. 
In winter, where there are trees on the roads, 
the snow accumulates, piles up too much in windy 
weather, making it difficult and sometimes danger- 
ous to travel, and take longer in the springtime 
to thaw away and consequently keeps the road 
much longer in bad condition than if otherwise 
were the case. I agree, however, with the sug- 
gestion that on a 160-acre farm, ten acres should 
be devoted to trees. 


DON’T CROWD. 


When thinning, do not be afraid of getting too 
thin, more rows are spoiled by containing over- 
crowded plants than where they are too thin. 
Really, the size to which a bean vine (bunch) or 
tomato will grow, when not crowded, is almost 
unbelievable to those that never saw one grow 
this way. 


WINTER EGGS. 


How to Manage So As to Get Them Without Fai. 


When pullets intended for winter laying are put 
in their winter quarters, see that there are no 
drafts, that the floors are dry, and that the houses 
may be well ventilated from the south rather than 
from the north or west. 

An excellent plan for insuring warmth is to 
have heavy curtains around the roosts, and when 
the nights are very chilly let these curtains down. 
In this way the natural heat of the fowl will be 
conserved, and there will be little danger of frost- 
ed combs or wattles. 

For the hens that are to lay during December 
and January, provide a good dust bath, see that 
oyster shell and grit are constantly within reach, 
and that the fowls are supplied with pure water 
and plenty of grain — wheat being best for day 
feeding and corn for night, especially during zero 
weather. 

Secure plenty of clover, says the Farm Journal, 
keep it where it will not become musty, and see 
that the pullets have all they will eat. 

Give a feed of meat scraps at least once a week 
and oftener, if there is a market near enough 
where it may be secured. 

Charcoal can be purchased at a hardware store, 
or a kiln can be made and any desired amount 
burned. Give a handful of this powdered, mixed 
with table scraps or mash; or it can be left in a 
box in the pen, where the hens can help them- 
selves at will. 

In addition to this, an occasional cabbage can 
be fed; compel the fowls to tear it apart for 
themselves. - 

Never feed sloppy foods in winter (or any other 
time, for that matter.) Even bran mashes are 
best if made as thick as possible. 


HAVE FAITH IN THE FARM. 


Make farming a business. Put money and 
brains into the farm with the expectation that it. 
will.return a profit. To manage a farm in a half 
hearted -way, being afraid to invest a dollar on 
improvements or to apply sufficient fertilizer for 
fear that it will not pay, is a sure way of having 
one’s fears realized If the effort is made to make 
the farm better year by year it is pretty certaim 
to be a success. 


OCTOBER, 10th Month. 


H.| M M Sua| S$ 
Weeks and Remarkable Days |W suith poten “8 Miscellaneous Particulars fast ee sells 
Days. h.{ h. m. [Pace | hm m |h mjh m 
Thursday| 1 Remigius 6] 4 42\c4E12| 9 30\h south 11 46 e. 10/6 11/5 49 
Friday | 2S5rre | 65 38\4E24/10 22) Altair 22 Cingil0j6 125 48 
Saturday | 3 Jairus 7| 6 37\@610)11 23 B.SHI Coon Size, wL16 13)5 47 


Saturday | J Jairus tT eee SS ee en 
40] 16th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 7. Days’ length 11 hours 30 min. 


ee ee ee 
Sunday | 4 Franciscus 8 7 36/4624morn_|¥ * Bers ¥ sets 6 28 e/11\6 15/5 46 
Monday | 5 Placidus 9| 8 35|@@ 812 15\Sirius rises 12 47 m11/6 165 44 
Tuesday | 6 Fides 10} 9 32\@822| 1 17/Oxy{} Antares ets, (1216 17/5 43 
Wednesd| 7 Amelia 11|10 27\¢% 7| 2 201C 32. ¢ rises 2 14 m. 1216.19}5 41 
Thursday| 8 Pelagius 12/11 19\421) 3 25 /@.a) 3h Hamel] 2 51ml12\6 205 40 
Friday | 9 Dionysius | 1jmorn./ze 6 rises. |G2/9.9inQ sri.447m{13\6 21/5 39 
Saturday {10 Gereon 212 11218] 6 250V© 7 rises 242m. 1316 23)5 37 


41] 17th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14. Days’ length 11 hours 12 min. 


TT 
Sunday [ll Burkhard | 3/1 3\m& 0) 6 59) gr. hel. lat. south {13/6 24{5 36 
Monday /12 Veritas 3| 1 35lgi12| 7 35/% south 11 00 e. 13/6 2555 35 
Tuesday |13 Coloman 4| 2 48lgi24) 8 18/C gr. libr. west g¢7{146 27/5 33 
Wednesd|14 Fortunata | 5| 3 41\ga10| 8 58/9 rises 5 36 m. CinQll46 285 32 
Thursday|15 Hedwig 5| 4 34)ga22) 9 47 € Markab 9 92m. {14/6 29)5 31 
Friday 16 Gallus 6} 5 26) 8/10 40 16 6WC sz, A146 305 30 
Saturday |17 Florentina | 7| 6 17/@%20)11 368 Stationary 14\6 32/5 28 


42] 18th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. Days’ length 10 hours 54 min. 


srk ka i e/a aA eR GE RCA ACE: le SC SEES 
Sunday [18 Sz. Luke, ev. 8.7 Sr Zmorn.|h south 10 34 e. 15/6 33\5 27 
Monday |19 Ptolomy 9] 7 528@ 14/12 37/C 2m, rds 3.21 m. {156 345 26 
Tuesday |20 Felicianus | 9| 8 36/425, 1 25\ Stationary dYC |15|6 355 25 
Wednesd/|21 Ursula 10| 9 18l\¢#10) 2 12)\62¢ ¢ rises 2 49 m. |15/6 37|5 23 
Thursday|22 Cordula 11110 Olg@24| 3 11/Polaris south 11 7m.{156 385 22 
Friday |23Severinus {12/10 ANKE 8] 4 105d 3 FES, OTHE LEG 39/5 21 
Saturday |24 Salome 111 24|##20| 5 8|Castor south 4 14m j166 41/5 19 
43] 19th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 9. Days’ length 10 hours 36 min. 
Sunday [25 Crispin 1°72" Ogg 7| sets. 25. Algol sxe [166 42/5 18 
Monday |26 Amandus | 2/12 55)y#519| 6 11 @. south 10 1 e. 16/6 43/5 17 
Tuesday |27 Sabina 31 1 45\ye 0| 6 47/C gr. libration east [166 4415 16 
Wednesd|28 Simon Jud. | 3) 2 38\c4@12| 7 29630 Hor 9g rises259m/16)6 455 15 
Thursday|29 Zwinglius 4} 3 34\cue24) 8 26/2 rises 1 40 m. CnB 16/6 47/5 13 
Friday |30Serapion 5] 4 32\@610| 9 20¥ing sHICAmticgsen™ U|L66 485 12 
Saturday |31 Reformation} 6| 5 30|g622/10 15|h sets 3 40 m. 1616 49\5 11 


October has 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASHS, é&c. 


First quarter the 13th, at 1 o’clock 13 minutes in 
the morning; clear., 

Full moon the 9th, at 4 o’clock 3 minutes in the 
afternoon; clear. 

Last quarter the 16th, at 10 o’clock 35 minutes 
im the evening; rain. 

New moon the 25th, at 1 o’clock 46 minutes in 
the morning; clear. 

Probable State of the Weather. 


OCTOBER: Ist, 2d, 3d, pleasant ; 4th, 5th, 6th, cloudy; 
Zth, 8th, rain; 9th, 10th, 11th, pleasant and warm, 
12th, 13th, 14th, clear; 15th, cloudy; 16th, 17th, rain; 
18th, 19th, frosty; 20th, 21st, 22d, pleasant; 23d, 
24th, foggy ; 25th, 26th, rain; 27th, 28th, clear; 29th, 
30th, 3ist, pleasant. 


Supreme Court—at Pittsburg 5 
Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 5/{ M’Kean 5} Carbon 12 
Fulton 5| Wayne 5{ Lackawanna 19 
Luzerne 3| Montgomery _5| York 19 
Allegheny 5] Greene 12] Pike 19 
Blair 5| Northampton 12] Chester 26 
Snyder 5 


SUNSHINE IN THE STABLE. 

Sunshine is just as essential to horses and other 
farm animals as it is to human beings. Do not 
lose sight of this fact when building stables and 
pens. This is too often done, and stable for both 
horses and cattle are too dark. The eyes of 
horses are not infrequently injured by being kept 
in dark stables. Our houses, as a rule, are much 
better lighted than our stables, yet we all know 
how uncomfortable it is to go out of a well 
lighted house into the glare of sunshine, especial- 
ly if there is snow on the ground. The effect is 
even worse on horses and cows. Aside from any 
special effect on the eyes, light and sunshine in 
stables are of great importance to the general 
health and thrift of farm stock, and they should 
always be constructed with a view to admitting 
as much as possible of both. In old barns and 
stables where the stock quarters are dark, and, 
as a necessary consequence, damp, it would be a 
good idea to put in some windows to admit light 
and sunshine into them. 


—The usual way of preparing water-glass for 
storing eggs is to dilute one part of silicate of 
soda in ten parts of pure rain water. The eggs, 
which must be strictly fresh, are placed in a stone 
crock or wooden tub and the solution poured 
upon them. A cool cellar is the best place to 
keep the jar. Waterglass, or silicate of soda can 
be secured at most druggists at 10 to 30 cents a 
pound. Eggs will keep in it, if fresh when put 
down, for six months or a year. This method is 
considered one of the best known for preserving 
eggs. 


‘his reward.” 


APPLES AS MOTH BREEDERS. 

German scientists have recently announced a 
discovery that is of interest to almost all house- 
holders. It is that apples are mainly responsible 
for the prevalence of moths. A plague of these 
moths was found in a certain locality, and steps 
were at once taken to discover where they came 
from. it seems the locality was a large apple 


growing district, and there was very little trouble 


in tracing the insects to the stores of apples in 
the houses. 

The larvae are found, first of all, in the apple 
blossoms. As the fruit grows they cluster in the 
conical depression about the stem of the apple. 
When the fruit is taken into the house it ig laden 
with the eggs. The propagation of the eggs is 
said to be prodigious. When the fruit is taken 
into the house the eggs find their way into cloth- 
ing, hangings, carpets, and upholstered furniture, 
and the insect is hatched out, with the well-known 
ruinous results. The eggs are also said to be the 
cause of the white mottling that is so often 
noticed on dried fruit. As a result of the discov- 
eries it is urged that apples never be taken into 
dwellings without careful cleansing, and even 
then they should never be kept in living rooms, 
and the peelings should be promptly removed. 

They appear to have different methods in Ger- 
many of preserving their apples from those that 
prevail here. The apples are often kept in the 
living rooms where the heat is sufficient to hatch 
the eggs, and, of course, the young moth soon 
find their way all over the house. During the 
winter they are, no doubt, dormant, but with the 
approach of summer they are on hand to commit 
the ravages to clothing, carpets and furniture that 
makes them such an objectionable pest. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TREES. 

A writer in the Minnesota Horticulturist says: 

“There are but few people in the world who do 
not admire noble trees on streets or country roads 
and wherever they are found, such thoroughfares, 
are the favorite drives. 

“The man who plants trees is not only a pub- 
lic benefactor; he, besides, ministers to his own 
well being, physical, mental and spiritual. He 
deserves credit for altruistic work, and he dis- 
plays good judgment in securing contentment 
for himself, thereby affording a double motive 
for his endeavors. Honor and happiness will be 


NOVEMBER, 11th Month. 


H | Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
Weeks and| Remarkable Days |W | south he R &S | Miscellaneous Particulars |fast| rises | sets. 
Rid h{ hm. | 2% | hem, a m{h m 


bear eS ELE Sn Fe eee eee TEE 7-4 Rating: Ga a 
44} 20th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. Days’ length 10 hours 18 min. 


Sunday | 1 Ali Sats 7| 6 2lee@ 911 10 yD: Sirius ]]1 16 e. {16/6 51/5 
Monday | 2 All Souls 7| 7 23\@821\morn. g rises 312 m. {1616 52/5 


9 
8 
Tuesday | 3 Theophilus | 8 8 17\% 8/12 41/2f rises 1 29 m. 166 535 7 
Wednesd| 4 Charlotte 91 9 8\¢%20| 1 38\C pe. ¥ in Perihelion|16)6 545 6 
Thursday) 5 Malachi 10| 9 5S 7| 2 291shC h sets 3 19 m, 1616 5555 6 
. Friday 6 Leonard 11/10 5Op= 19) 3 43/3 Stationary 1616 565 4 
Saturday |-7 Engelbert |12)11. 41 |i 6| 4 55\s rises 4 26 m. 166 57} 8 
45] 2st Sunday after Trinity. John 4. Days’ length 10 hours 2 min. 
Sunday | 8 Cecilia 1|morn. |g 18] rises. 8. Agel ]1 Sle. [166 585 2 
Monday | 9 Theodore QI12 23iee 5| 5 59 more> 81S: 1616 59\5 1 


Tuesday |10 Mart. Luther) 3 1 27\gat17| 6 47/CEn west 2 rises 17m/16/7 05 O 
Wednesd|11 Melanchton | 3| 2 21\g® 0| 7 34erises 3 16m CinQ A167 1/4 59 


Thursday|12 Jonas 4| 3 15/g%12| 8 28\cin Perihelion sYCI67 24 58 
Friday [13 Winebert | 5 4 Sipe25) 9 24iy e Mere Yrises 6 19m 16/7 3/4 57 
Saturday |14 Levin 61 5 58411110 23)8 gr. hel. lat. north [167 4/4 56 


46] 22d Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 18. Days’ leagth 9 hours 50 min. 


coh TAB ccs Aa Met es each a nS” ON ay 
Sunday [15 Leopold 6 5 46a 23/11 22 15. h sets 238m/15|7 5|4 55 
Monday /16 Ottomar 7| 6 31l¢@ 8imorn. Caprese ised 25m)15)7 6\4 54 
Tuesday |17 Alpheus 817 14g 2012 48/6 ¥f rises 12 34m/15/7 7/4 53 
Wednesd|18 Gelasius 9) 7 5K? 2 1 48\Rigel rises 830. [157 &4 52 
Thursday|19 Elizabeth  |10) 8 37\#13) 2 48)s rises 4 19 m. 15/7 9/4 51 
Friday |20 Amos 10] 9 19/R#27| 3 48)69C 63C rises 344m 14'7 10/4 50 
Saturday |21 Of. V. Mary|11j10 3}y%s 11) 4 49\Capella south 11 11ej14i7 114 49 
47] 23d Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 22. Days’ length 9 hours 36 min. 
Sunday [22 Alphonsus [12|10 48\y#523) 5 53\63C saldebaran Oem @oil4i7 12/4 48 
Monday |23 Clement 1/11 37\cMe 8} sets. 93. € gr. libr. ej14/7 134 47 
Tuesday |24 Chrisogenes| 2/"mz 30\4@20 5 26 Bx rises 12 20m.|13/7 13/4 47 
Wednesd|25 Catherine | 3| 1 27\@6 1) 6 15/hsets1 58m. Cin Y 13/7 14/4 46 
Thursday|26 Conrad 3] 2 25/6413] 7 18|sHiC ¢ rises 4 16 mj137 15/4 45 
Friday |27 Josaphat 4| 3 251525) 8 19)¢ rises 4 CO m. 12/7 16/4 44 
Saturday |28 Guntherus | 5| 4 24/@&10| 9 21 Altair south 9 55 e. [12/7 17|4 43 


48] 1st Sunday in Advent. Matth. 21. Days’ length 9-hours 26 min. 


junday |29 Saturn 5 10\@B22/10 31 Cis so. 842 e/12|7 17|4 43 
Monday |30 St. Andrew | 7| 6 13% 711 45 30. C peltes 62S {11/7 18/4 42 


November has 30 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, é€e. 


First quarter the 1st, at 9 o’clock 16 minutes in 
the forenoon; stormy. 

Full moon the 8th, at 2 o’clock 58 minutes in 
the morning; cold. 

Last quarter the 15th, at 6 o’clock 41 minutes in 
the evening; rain and snow. 

New moon the 28rd, at 4 o’clock 53 minutes in 
the. evening; clear. 

First quarter the 30th, at 4 o’clock 44 minutes 
in the evening; clear. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


NovEMBER: Ist, 2d, 3d, windy; 4th, 5th, 6th, clear 
and warm; 7th, rain; 8th, 9th, 10th, cool; 11th, 12th, 
13th, pleasant, 14th, 15th, 16th, rain or snow; 17th, 
clear and cool; 19th, 20th, 21st, pleasant, 22d, 23d, 
24th, clear; 25th, 26th, 27th, cloudy; 28th, 29th, 30th, 
pleasant and warm. 


GENERAL ELECTION 3 


SupreME Court—at Philadelphia 16 
Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 
Schuylkill 2| Wyoming 9, Perry 16 
Philadelphia 2) Lehigh 9| Lancaster 16 
Cumberland 9| Cameron 9| Luzerne 16 
Crawford 9} Brie 9| Centre 23 
Susquehanna 9] Clarion 9| Venango 23 
Adams 9| Washington 9| Tioga 23 
Westmoreland 9} Bedford 16} Lycoming 23 

Mifflin Elk 16 
DRESSING AND KEEPING MUTTON. 


Some Suggestions for the Home Handling of the 
Meat. 


In dressing mutton always bear in mind that 
you should not feed your wether for 24 hours prior 
to slaughtering. It is not generally known, but 
undigested food is apt to flavor the flesh. Keep 
this point constantly in mind. Do not try fancy 
methods in dressing your mutton. Have your 
carcass perfectly plain. It is a good rule to kill 
the sheep in November, at least wait. until after 
fly time. 

Do not hire a butcher to kill your sheep, Do it 
yourself. After slaughtering hang the carcass in 
your cellar. If the latter will keep bread without 
its molding, you may rest assured that your mut- 
ton will not spoil. Hang the mutton, do not lay 
it down. If hung properly with no two carcasses 
touching, and with the loose pieces drawn back 
so that the air can thoroughly permeate the 
surface, these carcasses should keep till April. 
At any rate, do not take it down for cutting up 
until one month after putting it in the cellar. 
There is a chemical change in the flesh of the 
sheep within six weeks from the time of killing. 
You will find after that time the mutton will not 
stick to the knife in handling the carcass. 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


“Have you cut the wheat in the blowing fields, 
The barley, the oats and rye, 

The golden corn and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days are nigh.” 

“We have reaped them all from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the threshing floor.” 


“Have you gathered the berries from the vine 
And the fruits from the orchard trees, 

The dew and the scent from the roses and thyme 
In the hive of the honey-bees? 

“The peach and the plum and the apple are ours, 
And the honey-comb from the scented flowers. 


“The wealth of the snowy cotton-field 
And the gift of the sugar-cane, 

The savory herb and nourishing root— 
There has nothing been given in vain, 

We have gathered the harvest from shore toshore, 
And the measure is full and running o’er.” 


Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hands with a gift! 
To the ancient giver af all 
The spirit of gratitude lift! 
For the joy and promise of spring, 
For the hay and clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 
The rice and the corn and the wheat, 
The cotton and sugar and fruit, 
The flowers and the fine honey-comb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 
The blessing and the glory of home, 
“Thanksgiving! thanksgiving! thanksgiving! 
Joyfully, gratefully call, : 
To God, the preserver of men,” 
The bountiful Father of all. 


DECEMBER, 12th Month. 


H | Moon Moon sun| Sun | Sun 
bi and| Remarkable Days. |W | south 9 onsin &S | Miscellaneous Particulars. |fast| rises | sets. 
A h{[ bm} 2% |b m. m {fh m|h m 


Tuesday | 1 Longinus 7| 7 2\s§22\morn.|Hamel south 9 21 e.|1) 7 19/4 41 
Wednesd| 2 Candidus | 7 53\22 7|12 56l6hC h sets 1 31 m. {11/7 19/4 41 
Thursday| 3 Fr. Xavier | 9 8 42)\=20| 2 2\7* south 11 Le. 10\7 20)\4 40 
Friday | 4 Barbara 10| 9 32l—alt (| 2 42\¢ gr. hel. lat. north 10\7 20/4 40 


Saturday | 5 Abigail 11/10 22\e@13) 3 50iI07© ¢ rises 4 8 m. 9\7 21/4 39 
49] 2d Sunday in Advent. Luke 21. Days’ length 9 hours 18 min. 
Sunday | 6 St. Nicholas (12/11 14|—ei25| 5 0 63 9 rises 4 19 m. | 97 21/4 39 
Monday | 7 Agathon 1lmorn.|@t11|rises. ES 7. bh “ty” ¥ind $17 22)\4 38 
Tuesday | 8 Conc.V. M. | 212 8ea23| 5 22/2/ rises 11 3le. Cin 8I7 22\4 38 
Wednesd| 9 Joachim 2} 1 2iH10) 6 14/h sets 1 3 m. r| 8\7 23/4 37 


Thursday|10 Judith 31 1 56/8e22| 7 96WC Altair sets 9 5e 17 23|4 37 
Friday [11 Barsabas | 4) 2 48-48 8 8 9|\Fomal sets 4 45 m. | 7/7 23/4 37 
Saturday |12 Ottilia 5| 3 384820] 9 8g rises 4 4 m. 67 24\4 36 
50] 3d Sunday in Advent. Matth.11 Days’ length 9 hours 12 min. 
Sunday {13 Lucy 24g 0/10 9g rises 4 29 m. 67 24/4 36 


5| 4 
Monday [14 Nicasius 6 5 Sig@12/11 10 Ce, SUC U Hee) 5/7 24/4 36 
Tuesday |15 Ignatius 7| 5 51|\¢@24morn. 15. Azietis 8 27 e. | 57 244 36 
Wednesdl16 Emberday | 8| 6 32)K 612 35)h sets 12 36 m. 4\7 25/4 35 
Thursday|17 Lazarus 8| 7 13|K218| 1 32\Achernar south 7 46e| 4/7 25/4 35 
Friday {18 Arnold 7 Bolts 5| 2 34\3 in Aphelion 3I7 25/4 35 
Saturday |19 Abraham [10 8 39|g¢g 17| 3 36\6sC ¢ rises 4 1 m. 3I7 25/4 35 


51] 4th Sunday in Advent. John 1. Days’ length 9 hours 10 min. 
Sunday 20 Ammon [11] 9 264@ 2 4 42169C C gr. libr. east | 3/7 25/4 35 


Monday |21 St. Thomas |11)10 17\¥g15 5 53\9 rises 4 51 m. 27 25\4 35 
Tuesday |22 Beata 12111 13)4@27| 6 58IOst ae Meta, Cin’) 2/7 26/4 34 


Wednesd|23 Dagobert 1)*ve=" 12)4411| sets. QWsy@eues3Cw| 1|7 25)4 35 
Thursday|24 Adam, Eve | 2) 1 13 9623) 5 57 Bcc pects? 1m| 1\7 25/4 35 
Friday |25 Christmas | 2| 2 14\a810| 7 6\Oh© 2rises 10 28e.| 27 25)4 35 
Saturday |26 Stephen 3| 3 13822) 8 23/¢,2. ¢ rises 3 56 m. 3|7 25/4 35 


52] Sunday after Christmas. _uuke 2. Days’ length 9 hours 10 min. 


Sunday |27 John, Evan. | 4,4 Yh 8] 9 34)Wega sets 8500. |S|7 25/4 35 
Monday |28 H.Innocents| 5| 5 1\¢%20)10 45)¢ rises 5 9 m. O\7 25/4 35 
Tuesday |29 Noah 6| 5 51pm 1/11 57 Do sirius 12 6m.| 1/7 25)4 35 
Wednesd/|30 David 6| 6 40p=13\morn. 30 Algolso.850e| 2\7 24/4 36 
Thursday|31 Sylvester | 7| 7 28)x%27| 1 56/2/ Stationary 27 24\4 36 


December has 31 Days. 


MOON’S PHASES, é€e. 


Full moon the 7th, at 4 o’clock 44 minutes in 
the evening; clear. 

Last quarter the 15th, at 4 o’clock 12 minutes in 
the evening; clear. 

New moon the 28rd, at 6 o’clock 49 minutes in 
the morning; stormy. 

First quarter the 30th, at 12 o’clock 39 minutes 
in the morning; snow or rain. 


Probable State of the Weather. 


DECEMBER: Ist, 2d, cold; 3d, 4th, 5th, windy, 6th, 
7th, clear and cold; 8th, 9th, cloudy ; 10th, 11th, 12th, 
rain; 13th, clear, 14th, 15th, 16th, pleasant, windy ; 
17th, 18th, cloudy; 19th, 20th, 21st, pleasant; 22d, 
cloudy, 23d, 24th, 25th, stormy; 26th, 27th, cold; 
28th, 29th, changeable: 30th, 31st, rain or snow. 


Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas. 


Philadelphia 7; Butler 7, Monroe 14 
Bucks 7| Beaver 7| Berks 14 
Armstrong 7| Cambria 7| Huntingdon 14 
Allegheny 7| Warren 7| Clearfield 14 
Fayette 7| Wayne 7| Somerset 14 
Indiana 7| Montgomery 7| Montour 21 
Bradford 7| Lebanon 4| Pike 21 
Franklin 7| Snyder 14| Union 21 
Delaware 7| Northampton 14} Potter 21 
Columbia 7| Jefferson 14} Forest 21 
Northumber!’nd7| Sullivan 14| Lawrence 21 
Juniata 7! M’Kean 14 


A BAD PRACTICE. 


Don’t Let the Milk Remain in the Barn After 
Milking. 


A good many keepers of cows have in the cow 
stable and behind the cows, pegs on which to 
hang the milk pails that are too full of milk to 
prevent their being further used at that milking. 
A man fills the pail, hangs it on the hook and 
proceeds to milk another cow. By the time the 
milking is completed several pails have been 
hanging on the pegs for 15 minutes to half an 
hour. In addition the empty pails hung on the 
same pegs before they were taken for milking 
purposes and just as readily gathered germs as 
when they had the milk in them. So far as the 
milker can see, there is no reason why this 
practice should not be continued. The pails look 
clean when they are taken down to be used for 
milking purposes and the milk in the pails that 
have been hanging there looks as clean as any 
other milk. The pails are hung too high to catch 
any visible dirt. The custom is bad, says the 
Northwestern Agriculturist, but its badness is 
hard to prove because the student and the scien- 
tist know that the air is full of odors and germs 
that are constantly settling in the pails to become 
manifest later in bad flavored butter or quicly 
souring milk. The milk should be removed from 
the stable as fast as milked, that the time ex- 
posure to bad odors may be as short as possible. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG OF PRAISE. 


For health, and strength, and length of days, 
For pleasant scenes, and flow’ry ways, 
Praise ye the Lord! 
For loved ones who make glad thy heart, 
And for the joy thou may’st impart. 
Praise ye the Lord! 


For earthly blessings God has given, 

And for thy certain hope of heaven, 
Praise ye the Lord! 

For friendship’s pure and holy ray, 

For all the gladness of thy way, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


For ev’ry pleasant forest tree, 

And for the green shrubs of the lea, 
Praise ye the Lord! 

For azure skies above thy head, 

And for the stars which radiance shed, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


For Christ, the gift of Christmastide, 

In whom faith, hope, and love abide, 
Praise ye the Lord! 

For perfect love which casts out fear, 

Enriching all the glad New Year, 
Praise ye the Lord! 


For all the flowers the green earth bears, 
For freedom from corroding cares, 
Praise ye the Lord! 
For singing birds which cheer the Spring, 
For each sweet song thy soul can sing, , 
Praise ye the Lord! 


For sun and moon, for warmth and light, 
For vernal seasons, day and night, , 
Praise ye the Lord! 
For hill and vale and rolling sea, , 
For heavenly hosts who watch o’r thee, 
Praise ye the Lord! 
Harriette S. Bainbridge. 


TREES, OLD AND CURIOUS. 


The veneration of trees, as it was one of the 
most primitive and instinctive emotions of man, 
is also one of the most enduring. We no longer 
worship them, it is true, as did the ancient Druids 
when they built their alters at Stonehenge; but 
almost. every hamlet boasts its big tree, sacred to 
the memory of many a love story. Tourists come 
with their thirty-foot tapes to measure its girth, 
and the village fathers vote tablets to tell its 
elgg and iron fences to protect it from vandal- 
sm. 

Even the heart of that imperial vandal Napo- 
leon, destitute of so many of the gentler feelings 
of humanity, preserved a respect for ancient trees. 
When he was building the wonderful road over 
the Simplon Pass, that he might more easily lead 
his devastating armies into Italy, he commanded 
his engineers to diverge from the straight line in 
order not to injure a giant cypress at Somma in 
Lombardy. This tree, one hundred and six feet 
high and twenty feet in circumference, is thought 
to be the oldest in Europe. It has been estimated 
that it first burst from the seed nineteen hundred 
and forty-six years ago. — 

On the rocky heights of Lebanon still flourish 


a few of those cedars that Solomon in all his 
glory gazed upon, while the temple he erected 
has gone to dust, “not a stone remaining upon a 
stone.” 


THE VENERABLE PARLIAMENT OAK. 


The representative government under which we 
live is not older than the Parliament Oak in Not- 
tinghamshire, England. Under that venerable 
tree in 1295 met the first English Parliament in 
which the Commons took part. Tyrrel’s Oak still 
marks the spot where Rufus, one of the sons of 
William the Conqueror, was slain, and at Prilly, 
near Lusanne in Switzerland, there stands to-day 
a lime tree twenty-three feet in circumference, 
upon which the proclamation of the Reformation 
was posted. Herne’s Oak mentioned by Shake- 
speare in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” contin- 
ued to produce acorns for future generations of 
its species until it was destroyed by the wind in 
1863. At Holwood, England, there is an old tree 
known as the Wilberforce Oak, with a large root 
projecting in the form of a settee. It was while 
seated upon this root that William Pitt and 
William Wilberforce first discussed the abolition 
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of slavery in the English possessions more than a 


a century ago. 

No trees in the world can be compared to the 
titanic redwoods of California for either age or 
size. Many of these trees which still stand to 
delight the eye of the traveler were rich with 
centuries long before Columbus set sail on 1 8 
eventful voyage. Some of the largest of them 
uprooted by the storm ages ago are now lying 
prostrate in the groves, and other trees almost as 
monstrous as the fallen giants have grown up in 
their tracks, thus proving that in many cases 
fully a thousand years have fled since the original 
trees were felled. How many years had passed 
over their tall heads before they met their fate, 
it is now impossible to say; yet some of them 
are estimated to bave been more than two thou- 
sand years old when they were struck down by 
the wind. 

The largest redwood in the United States is on 
the north bank of the Tule river near Bear Creek, 
California. It measures one hundred and forty 
feet in circumference. A more interesting tree is 
the “Dead Giant” redwood in the Tuolumne grove. 
It had a girth of one hundred and nineteen feet; 
but the Indians had built their camp fires against 
its base for so long that the trunk was hollowed 
out like a chimney. Finally when the road mak- 
ers came they cut through the stump and built a 
highway along which coaches and wagons can 
pass without difficulty drectly through the heart 
of the tree. Several years ago a hotel man with 
an eye for the bizarre converted a grove of red- 
woods on the road between San Jose and Santa 
Cruz into an inn. He hollowed out ten immense 
trees, the largest of which was sixty-five feet in 
circumference, and fitted them out as dining 
reoms, parlors, and sleeping rooms. 

PREY OF THE VANDAL, 

From the day when the first grove of Big Trees 
was discovered down to the present time they 
have been the prey of the vandal and the spolia- 
tor. Only one grove, the Mariposa, its two square 
miles forming hardly four per cent. of the total 
area on which the big trees grow, is owned by the 
State and thus protected against destruction. The 
others are the property of private persons, “who 
have every right, and in many cases every inten- 
tion, to cut them into lumber.” 

Scarcely a single specimen is there worthy of 
note which has not been injured in one way or 
another since the white man forced his way into 
California. Many of the most beautiful trees 
have suffered a fate similar te that of “The 
Mother of the Forest,” graceful in form, unex- 
celled in proportions, which was completely de- 
nuded of its bark to a height of one hundred and 
sixteen feet in 1854 by George Gale for purposes 
of exhibition. It now measures in cireumference 
at the base without the bark eighty-four feet. Its 
height is three hundred and fifteen feet. 


Nearby in the same grove, the Calaveras, lies 
its prostrate mate, “The Father of the Forest,” 
which is believed to have been more than four 
hundred feet in height when standing in the majes. 
ty of its prime. One can ride on horseback 
through its decayed trunk for a distance of eighty- 
two feet. The taliest tree in the Calaveras grove 
to-day is the “Keystone State,” which reaches a 
height of three hundred and twenty-five feet. 
“Smith’s Cabin,” another notable tree in the same 
grove, gained its name from the fact that Andrew 
Jackson Smith, an old mountaineer and trapper, 
burned out a hollow twenty-one feet by sixteen 
in its base in which he lived for three lonely 
years. 

Although the redwoods are as a class the largest 
trees, reaching as they do an average height of 
two hundred and fifty feet, there are some speci- 
mens scattered through the world that sometimes 
attain even greater size. In the Dandenong dis- 
trict of Victoria, Australia, there is a eucalyptus 
tree four hundred and thirty feet high. The 
trunk, sixty feet in circumference, towers three 
hundred and eighty feet before throwing off a 
single branch. Another Australian giant is a fig 
tree growing on the banks of the Johnstone River 
near Brisbane. Three feet from the ground it has 
a circumference of one hundred and fifty feet, and 
at a height of fifty-five feet, where it branches, 
its girth is eighty feet. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST TREE. 


Sicily boasts the largest tree in the world. It ig 
known as “The Chestnut Tree of a Hundred Hors- 
es,” and is situated at the foot of Mount Etna. It 
has five enormous branches, each as large as an 
ordinary tree, issuing from a trunk which is two 
hundred and twelve feet in circumference. A 
large hollow in the trunk is capacious enough to 
contain a flock of sheep. Its name originated in 
the story that Queen Joan of Aragon with her 
nobility and their retinues once took refuge from 
a violent storm under its spreading branches. 

Those noble monsters, rugged and healthy, are 
of course the most interesting trees; but the 
traveler is frequently struck with amazement at 
the sight of freak growths in different countries. 

Four thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
near the baths of Alliaz in Switzerland, there 
grows a linden supposed to date from the time of 
Charles the Bold, which would attract universal 
attention on account of its size alone if for no 
other reason. It has a trunk more than thirty 
feet in circumference, which sends off seven hori- 
zontal branches about a yard from the ground. 
The branches, however, instead of continuing to 
grow in that direction, have turned upright and 
now form seven trunks parallel to the main stem. 
But the most peculiar feature of the tree is that 
the two largest side trunks are connected again 
with the main trunk by subquadrangular braces 
like girders. @ pet 
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ANECDOTES. 


A LADY OF FORTUNE. 

For many years the sturdy brown hands of 
Victorine Ducette had been available whenever 
an extra pair was needed, and the village house- 
wives had learned to depend mightily on the 
occasional services of the loyal, hardworking 
French Canadian. But one day even Victorine 
failed them, as the doctor’s wife discovered when 
help was needed for the spring cleaning: 

“I am ovairwhelm wit’ sorry,” said Victorine, 
drawing herself up proudly, “but I mus’ rifuse 
dose job of madame.” 

“But, Victorine, you always have helped me— 
and nobody can wash woodwork as beautifully as 
you can.” 

“That ees lest mont’; eet ees now this mont’. 
madame,” returned Victorine, with a compre- 
hensive gesture that relegated her past to the 
dark ages and likewise called attention to her 
spotless apron. 

“Behol’, now I am lady. I ’ave fortune. 

“Mon oncle she ’ave proceed to die hon Wiscon- 
sin—I ham sole heir of dose oncle. 

“Me, I make no more dose crub hon de floor, 
dose wash hon de tub, dose polish hon doorknob, 
dose houseclean hon top som house. Hall day, 
wile dose money last, me, I ham seet hon top mo 
front windaw, keed glove hon mo two hand, an’ 
regard wit’ pity dose poor worp-peop, w’at go by.” 

“How much did your uncle leave you, Victo- 
rine?” 

“Cinquante—feefty dollaire, madame, returned 
the sole heir, with pride. 

“Ah!” returned the doctor’s astute wife, hope- 
fully. ‘Well, perhaps I’d better postpone. my 
spring cleaning until] fall.” 


HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD. 

A man was complaining to some bystanders 
that he did not know what was the matter with 
his horses. He had tried everything he could 
hear of—Condition Powder and all other specifics 
—but to no purpose. They would not improve in 
flesh. 

A stable boy of Irish extraction, whose sympa- 
-thies were aroused by the story, comprehended 
the situation and modestly asked: 

“Did you iver try corn?” 


THE OLD MAN’S COUNSEL. 

“Be keerful o’ them city ways,” said the old 
man to the youth, who was leaving home,” but if 
you’ve got to git run over try an’ let it be by one 
o’ them big red devil automobiles that kin afford 
to pay you damages enough to buy Sue a planner 
an’ help me take the mortgage off the mule. 
Don’t let no cheap hoss knock you out, ner any 
telegraph pole fall on you. Go in fer big things 
whilst you air in the way of ’em!” 


“PAY JOHN WILLIAMS.” 


At a prayer meeting a man noted for his fail- 
ures to meet business obligations arose to speak. 
The subject was: “What shall I do to be saved?” 
He commenced slowly to quote the words: “What 
shall I do to be saved?” He paused, looked 
around and said again: “What shail I do to be 
saved?” Again with more solemn tone he re- 
peated the question of questions, when a voice 
from the assembly, in clear and distinct tones, 
replied: “Go and pay John Williams for that yoke 
of oxen.” 

The incident stirs up solemn thought. A great 
many people before they can be saved or guide 
others to the Savior will have to “go and pay 
John Williams” the money they honestly owe 
him. Shrewd tricksters in the marts of the world 
are not shrewd enough to be dishonest at heart 
and retain the favor of God who “loves purity in 
the inward parts.” Neither can a hope of the 
world to come be like a sheet anchor in the soul 
of any one who robs God by being dishonest to his 
fellow-man. 

Thousands read no other Bible than the lives 
of those who profess to be following its precepts 
in their daily lives. The greatest need of the 
church is true, pure, upright living — “living 
epistles, known and read of all men.” The 
Square man is the best shape. The tree is known 
by its fruit. “Go and pay John Williams.” 


AS A FAVOR. 


In a certain factory it was formerly the custom 
to pay the hands every fortnight. The men, hay- 
ing found this somewhat inconvenient from their 
standpoint, decided to send a representative to 
the head of the firm to state their grievance. An 
Irishman was selected for the task. He duly 
waited on the “guv-nor,” who said: 

“Well, Michael, what can I do for you?” 

“If ye plase, sir,” said Mike, “I’ve been sint by 
the workers to ask a favor of ye regardin’ the 
paymint of our wages.” 

“What do they want?” 

“Sor, it is the desire of mesilf an’ of ivery other 
man in the establishment that we resayve our 
fortnight pay every week.” 


—Little Charlie is the bright son of a poor 
down-town family. He goes to school every day, 
and is a model in his studies and conduct, but he 
is much ashamed that his clothes are not as good 
as those of the other boys. His teacher was ex- 
plaining the points of the compass the other day. 
She said: “You have in front of you the north, on 
your right the east, on your left the west. Charlie, 
tell me what have you behind you.” 

“Charlie turned crimson, and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, said: “I’ve got a patch on my pants; 
I knew you’d see it. I told mamma you would.” 
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A DIFFICULT WORD. 


“Why don’t you study your reading-lesson, 
Frances?” that little lady’s papa asked severely. 

“The words are so hard to pronounce, papa,” 
replied the small student. “I don’t believe you 
can say them yourself.” 

“O, nonsense! Spell the words and divide them 
into syllables.” 

Then the spelling began. 

“Gr-a-n-d. What’s that, papa?” 

“Grand. Go on.” 

“Grand, f-a-t. What’s that?” 

“Grand fat. What next, Frances?” 

“Grand fat, h-e-r. What does that spell, papa?” 

“Why, her, of course. Go on.” i 

“Grand fat her is—is—is”—— 

“Do let me see the book, Frances. Who ever 
heard of a grand fat her? You surely haven’t 
spelled the word correctly.” 

And then mamma laughed from her corner, 

“Did you never hear of grandfather, papa?” 

And Frances cried, triumphantly, 

“I told you these words were awfully hard, 
papa. You see you can’t pronounce them your- 
self.” 


BEATEN. 


An old Irishman who kept a fruit stall had some 
watermelons given to him by a friendly dealer 
and exposed them for sale among his other goods. 
A smart American student, who was touring the 
Emerald Isle, wishing to try his wit on the old 
man, took up one of these melons and said:, , 

“These are small apples you grow over here, 
my friend. In America we have them at least 
twice the size.” 

The Irishman slowly removed the pipe he was 
smoking from between. his lips and cooly sur- 
veyed the speaker from head to foot for a second 
or two. Then, in a tone of mingled pity and 
reproach, he exclaimed: 

“Shure, sorr, you must be a stranger in Ireland, 
and know very little about the fruit av our 
counthry, whin you can’t tell apples from goose- 
berries!” 


BEGINNING A CAREER, 


Aspiring Youth—. understand there is a vacan- 
cy on your local staff. 
__City Editor—Yes, there is; in fact, we are very 
short-handed, and I can give you a job at once. 
{ want some one to go around and interview 
Slugg Bulldozer, the eminent politician. This 
paper charges that he beats his wife and starves 
his. children, and we want to know what he 
thinks about it. 

“Um—er—haven’t you a regular interviewer for 
that kind of work?” 

#Oh, yes, several of them, but they are all in 
the hospital. 


DOUBTING WILLIE, 


Many a teacher has found himself repeating 

year after year some favorite story without con- 
sidering the logic of it until called to halt by a 
small boy listener. So it was with Mr. Frisbie 
when he told his pupils this year as usual of a 
certain Roman athlete who every morning swam 
the Tiber river three times. 
. As the details of this achievement burst upon 
him, little Willie Barnes nudged his next neighbor 
and snickered audibly. The professor undertook 
to rebuke him. 

“Willie,” said he, “you seem to see something 
very humorous in this. Will you explain to the 
class what it is? Do you doubt that he could 
swim the river three times. 

“No, sir, it ain’t that!” gasped little Willie. 
“But I was wondering why he didn’t make it four 
times, so as to get back to the side where his 
clo’es were.” 


DIDN’T KNOW WHICH GOT HIT. 


An Irishman, passing along the street one day, 
was hit on the head by a brick which had dropped 
from a new building. Thinking he had cause for 
complaint and damages, he consulted a lawyer, 
who advised bringing suit. The case came before 
the proper authorities, and the man was awarded 
$50 damages. Wishing to settle with the lawyer 
who had conducted the case, he asked for the 
bill. 

“Well, I think $50 will be about right,” said the 
lawyer. 

The money was paid. After a while, observing 
that the Irishman was evidently puzzling over 
some knotty question, he asked what was the 
trouble. 

“Begorra!” replied the Irishman, “I was just 
wondering who got hit—you or I.” 


THE ONE DIFFICULTY. 


Harold’s mother was a devout follower of men- 
tal science. The two were crossing a field while 
in the country, and when the lad saw a goat in 
the distance he shielded himself instinctively be- 
hind his parent’s skirt. 

“Harold, I’m ashamed of you,” she told him. 
“Don’t you know there is no such thing ag pain, 
and that the goat can’t hurt you?” 

“Y-yes he exclaimed timidly. “I know it, and 
you know it, but the goat don’t know it.” 


A HARD TASK. 


Parson Johnson—Why is it I never see you at 
church, Samuel? 

Sam Possum—Wea-al, pahson, Ah nebah likes 
ter work on a Sunday, an’ it am awful hahd work 
fo’ me ter keep awake while yo’ am preachin’, 


Agricultural Almanac. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


@HICKEN Pir.—Take 2 full-grown chickens, or more 
if small, disjoint them, cut backbone, etc., small as 
convenient. Boil them with few slices of salt pork in 
water enough to cover them, let boil quite tender, 
then take out breastbone. After they boil and scum is 
taken off, put in a little onion cut very fine — not 
enough to taste distinctly, just enough to flavor a 
little; rub some parsley very fine when dry, or cut 
fine when green —this gives pleasant flavor. Season 
well with pepper and salt, and few ounces good fresh 
butter. When all is cooked well, have liquid enough 
to cover chicken, then beat 2 eggs and stir in some 
sweet cream. Line 5-quart pan with crust, put in 
chicken and liquid, cover with crust same as lining. 
Bake till crust is done, and you will have a good 
chicken pie. 

MAYoNNAISE.—Have dishes and ingredients very 
cold. If summer, set dish in pan of pounded ice. In 
soup-plate or shallow bowl put yolk 1 raw egg, add 4 
teaspoon salt and dash cayenne, a few drops of Tobas- 
co and a teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, stir with 
fork till very thick. Add few drops olive oil and 
stir; add more oil, few drops at a time, until mixture 
balls on fork. Thin with few drops lemon juice or 
vinegar, then add more oil. Alternate in this way 
until 1 cup olive oil is used and dressing is thick and 
glossy, like a jelly. About 3 tablespoons lemon juice 
or 2 of vinegar will be needed, according to its acidity. 
Always stir in the same direction. Keep covered and 
on ice until needed. 

Raeovur or VEGETABLES.—Parboil 1 carrot, 1 turnip, 
2 potatoes, 2 ears of corn, 1 cup of lima beans, and 
the same of peas, 1 onion, and with them 14 pound of 
fat salt pork. Drain off the water and lay aside the 

rk. lice carrots, turnips, potatoes, and onion. 

ut into a saucepan with a cup of some good meat 
soup before it has been thickened. Season well; cut 
the corn from the cob and add with the peas. beans, 
and a sliced tomato as soon as the rest are hot. Stew 
all together 44 hour. Stir in a great lump of butter 
reed in flour. Stew 5 minutes, and serve in a deep 
ish. 

Ox-Tait Soup.—1 ox-tail, 2 pounds lean beef, 4 
carrots, 3 onions, thyme and parsley, pepper and salt 
to taste, 4 quarts cold water. Cut tail into joints, fry 
brown in good dripping. Slice onions and 2 carrots 
and fry in the same, when you have taken out the 
pieces of tail. When done tie the thyme and parsley 
in. lace bag, and drop into the soup-pot. Put in the 
tail, then the beef cut into strips. Grate over them 2 
whole carrots, pour over all the water, and boil slowly 
4 hours; strain and season; thicken with brown flour 
wet with cold water; boil 15 minutes longer and serve. 

Tapioca Puppine.—1 small cup tapioca, 1 quart 
milk, 1 teaspoon butter, 3 tablespoons sugar. oak 
tapioca in water 4 or 5 hours, then add the milk; 
flavor with extract lemon, or anything else you prefer. 
Bake slowly 1 hour. To be made day before it is 
wanted, and eaten cold with cream or milk and sugar. 
Some prefer the pudding made with 3 pints milk and 
no water. 

GreaM Dressine.—1 cup cream, 1 tablespoon flour, 
8 tablespoons vinegar, 2 tablespoons butter, 14 tea- 
spoon powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon salt, 44 teas 
pepper, a tpampoge dry mustard, whites 2 eg; Cook 
n double boiler, stirring constantly, Ping adding 
whipped whites just before taking from fire. 


GrerMan Corre CAKE.—Sift together 3 cups flour, 
% teaspoon salt, 38 tablespoons sugar, 2 scant tea- 
spoons Baking Powder. Rub in 2 heaping tablespoons 
butter. Beat 2 eggs, add two-third cup milk, stir into 
dry mixture, adding more milk if necessary to mix 
to very stiff batter. Spread two-thirds inch thick in 
well-buttered shallow pan. Mix together 2 peoepoane 
flour, 4 tablespoons granulated sugar, 1 heaping table- 
spoon cinnamon. Rub in 2 tablespoons butter until 
it is crumbly. Spread thickly over top of dough, bake 
about % hour in moderate oven. 

FLOATING ISLAND.—1 quart milk, 4 eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately, 4 tablespoons sugar, 2 tea- 
spoons extract vanilla or bitter almonds, 4% cup cur- 
rant jelly. Heat milk to scalding, but not boiling. 
Beat the yolks; stir into them the sugar, and pour 
upon them gradually, mixing well a cup of the hot 
milk. Put into saucepan and boil until it begins to 
thicken. When cool, flavor and pour into a glass 
dish. Heap upon top meringue of whites whipped 
until you can cut it, into which you have beaten the 
jelly, a teaspoon at a time. 

Macaront.—Have a large kettle nearly full of 
rapidly boiling salted water. Break macaroni into 
2 or 8 lengths, drop into the water, and boil until 
tender, which will take from 30 to 45 minutes. Drain, 
then pour cold water through the colander to remove 
pastiness. Reheat in a little butter, or in a white, 
brown, or tomato sause. Before sending to table, 
sprinkle thickly with grated cheese or stir the cheese 


through it. Spaghetti, vermicelli, or any of the 
forms of paste may be prepared in the same 
way. 


Watnut CatTsuP.—Take green walnuts before the 
shell is formed (usually in a proper state early in 
August). Grind them or pound them in an earthen 
or marble mortar. Squeeze out the juice through a 
coarse cloth, and add to every gallon of juice 1 pound 
of anchovies, 1 pound salt, 4 ounces cayenne pepper, 
2 ounces black pepper, 1 ounce each ginger, cloves, 
and mace, and the root of one horse-radish. Boil all 
together till reduced to half the quantity. Pour off, 
and when cold bottle tight. Use in 3 months. 


Dervitep Crass.—1 cup crab meat, picked from 
shells of well-boiled crabs, 2 tablespoons fine bread 
crumbs or rolled cracker, yolks two hard-boiled eggs 
chopped, juice of a lemon, % teaspoon mustard, a little 
cayenne pepper and salt, 1 cup goed drawn butter. 
Mix 1 spoon crumbs with chopped crab meat, yolks, 
seasoning, drawn butter. Fill scallop shells — large 
clam shells will do—or small pate-pans — with the 
mixture; sift crumbs over top, heat to slight browning 
in quick oven. 

Irauian ToMAtTo Sauce.—Simmer together for 2C 
minutes 4% can tomatoes, 6 cloves, 3 sprigs parsley, 5 | 
teaspoon mixed herbs, % teaspoon whole allspice, % 
teaspoon peppercorns. Slowly brown 2 tablespoons 
queens onion and 1 tablespoon butter until very . 
dark; add 2 tablespoons fiour, brown again; add 
gradually 1 cup rich brown stock, then the cooked 
tomatoes. Simmer 10 minutes, rub through a sieve 
and add more seasoning if necessary. 

Hyarenic Cream Savuce.—pint milk, % pint: 
cream, yolk 1 egg, 1 tablespoon buckwheat dissolved in 
little milk, large pinch salt. Bring milk and cream to 
boil in thick, well- lined saucepan ; add to it buckwheat 
dissolyed in milk, stirring rapidly to prevent lumping; 
allow it to boil 5 minutes; remove from fire, beat in 
the yolk of egg diluted with a tablespoon milk. 


» 


—A bottle of sweet oil is an absolute necessity 
in the household. Few women know of the many 
uses to which it may be put. Sweet oil cleans 
bronzes; after being carefully rubbed on they 
should be polished: with chamois skin. Do your 
shoes squeak? Then rub them with sweet. oil. 
Sweet oil will clean Brittannia metal;' rub it well 
with a flannel cloth and then wash off in warm 
suds. For sunburn, sweet oil and lime water— 
two parts-oil-to-one of lime water—will-be found 
very efficacious. 

—As a remedy for chicken cholera one dram of 
earbolic acid mixed with two gallons of water is 
recommended. The fowls should have free access 
to it as a drink, and some should be mixed with 
their food once a day. As a preventative of cholera 
the following process is given: Take one gallon 
of tar, resin and crude turpentine and burn it, 
making a dense smoke after the fowls have gone 
to roost. If they are thus smoked once or twice a 
week it is said all danger will be averted. 

—To remove the green that gathers on bricks, 
pour over them boiling water in which any vege- 
tables, not greasy, have been boiled. Repeat for 
a few days, and the green will disappear. For the 
red wash melt i ounce of glue in 1 gallon of 
water; while hot add alum size of an egg, % pound 
Venetian red, 1 poundSpanish brown. Try it; if too 
light, add more red and brown. If too dark, water. 


—For cuts upon man or beast, or wounds made 
by rusty nails, there is nothing better than band- 
aging with cloths wet in a solution of carbolic 
acid—six drops of acid to a tablespoonful of water. 
The acid prevents the accession of germs and the 
wound heals by first intention. For,slight cuts a 
cobweb is an excellent thing. It Will stop the 
vst prevent soreness and stick till the cut is 
well. i 
- —Golden Cream Cake. One cupful of sugar, 
one-quarter of butter, one-half cupful of sweet 
milk, the well beaten whites of three eggs, one 
and one-half cupsful of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; beat very light the yolks of two 
eggs in one cupful of sugar and two teaspoon- 
fuls of rich cream; flavor with extract of vanilla 
and spread on the cake. 

—wNever place fresh eggs near lard, fruit, cheese, 
fish or other articles from which any odor arises. 
The eggs are extremely active in absorbing power, 
and in a very short time they will be contaminated 
by the particles of objects in their neigborhood, 
by which the peculiar and exquisite taste of a new 
laid egg will be destroyed. 

—Dry Celery leaves thoroughly in the oven, then 
pulverize them to a fine powder and they make a 


very delicious seasoning for soup, the aroma of the _ 


celery being remarkably preserved. After being 
pulverized, the powder should be kept in a jar. 


AS SAID TO BE GO 


ANATOMY OF MAN’S BODY, 
VERNED BY THE TWELVE CONSTELLATIONS 
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Arms, Neck, 4 
© &&% Gemini. a&t Taurus. ! 

Heart, Breast, 

g& Leo. we Cancer. 

Reins, Bowels, 

Paya Libra. at Virgo. 5. 

Thighs, Secrets, 9 

@ Sagittarius. € Scorpio: 

Legs, Knees, 

g> Aquarius. 


-& Capricorn. 


SHORT ALMANAO FOR THE EAR 1908. iat: 
Being a Bissextile or Leap Year, and the 132nd of American Inilependonce 
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